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For the Companion. 
ONE WAY TO GET AN EDUCATION. 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

“Ts marm, the doctor, in?” 

I suppose that will be one of the disadvan- 
tages—for a little while—of being both a doctor 
and a “marm.” By-and-by, when there is a 
woman physician in every town—in the good 
time surely coming, “Is doctor in?” will come 
as naturally and respectfully as it comes now 
on old Dr. Blue-pill’s steps, across the street. 
Though now I think of it, I do not know but the 
little fellow intended rather an urusual exhibi- 
tion of confidence in my professional capacity, 
than a masculine and satiric fling at my sex. 

However that may be, ‘‘“Marm, the doctor,” 
preparing attenuations of aconite in the little | 
back office, laid down her bottle of tincture, 
promptly, and went to the door. 

Did I say alittle fellow? It was a very little 
fellow. By astretch.of imagination you might 
have said that the tip end of the tip-top lock of 
his ragged hairs reached to the dogy-knob. His 
clothes were as ragged as his hair, and were coy- 
ered with lint and dust. 

“Why, Bob!” said I. Bob was an old friend 
and patient; I had sewed up two broken heads 
for him, and taken him through scarlet fever, 
mumps and measles. 

“Taint me,” said Bob. “It’s Jake. He’s got 
mashed into the mills, and boss sent me after | 
yt Golly! You’d ought to seenhim. I seen 
him. Jammed his finger clean off into the gear- | 
ing,” | 

Thad my hat and rubber-boots on before Bob | 








| 
| 


had finished his message, and we started off | They were odd little eyes; set back far in his 
together at a fast walk, splashing through the | head, black as jet, and as restless as a star be- 


spring mud. 


“Poor Jake!” I said, between the splashes; | looked at me they snapped. Jake had an odd 
not that I had the least idea who Jake was, but | mouth, too, twisted like a cable-rope. 


that [knew any Jake must be a poor Jake, who 
had lost a finger in the gearing. 


“Ttell you,”’ said Bob, in his confidential way— | Hold it out, Jake!” 


for his size, Bob has the most confidential man- 
ur of any gentleman of my acquaintance—“I 
tell you! J don’t call him none of yer ‘poor 
Jakes!’ ”? 

“That’s a pity,’’ said marm, the doctor, ab- 
stractedly. 

“No, ’taint, neither,” said Bob, the confident, 








stoutly, ‘It’s my ’pinion them chaps puts their | 


fingers into the gearing a puppuss.” 

“What?” Marm, the doctor, suddenly atten- 
tive, 

“Yes, sir/”’ said Bob, mysteriously. “That’s 
ny’pinion, marm. They puts their fingers in a 
puppuss,”” 

“But what could possibly” — 

“To gitout. They puts in their fingers and 
then they puts out. Jim Shanks he done it. He 
loafed three weeks ’fore he healed over. He 
done it just in skatin’-time, and he had a pair o’ 
lew rockers, Christmas, that he hadn’t tried. 
And I think,” said Bob, with an injured air, “it’s 
highty hard on chaps as has to stay to work in- 
dustrious. If I was doctor, I’d take a hatchet to 
hake, There! there’s where he lives—little yal- 
kt house ’tother side the road. That’s his mar 
the door, hollerin’ behind her apron. I hope 
Yell make Jake holler!” 

With this charitable wish Bob splashed back 
% his work, and I splashed over to the little 
pow house where Jake’s “mar” stood “hol- 

in’,” 


She stopped when I came up, and took me in 

see my patient, drying her eyes as she went. 
My patient stood up straight in the middle of 
Phrpay It was a queer litde patient. He was 
¢ to the lips, and covered with blood, and he 


‘mbled all over with pain, like a little hurt 


8; but he did not cry out nor speak. 

Sit down,” said I. 
Jake obeyed, very reluctantly. 

He haint set down before,” said his mother, 
couldn't make him. He jest stood there and 
“. there. O, the Lord have mercy !”” 

‘Jake when he sat down, sank down; sank 
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a little more, a little more; then doubled up and 
fell,—or would have fallen. I caught him half 
way to the floor. 

“An’ he’s fented!”’ cried his mother. And of 
course he had. 7 

“T knew I should,” said the boy, as soon as he 
opened his eyes, “if I set down.” 

When Jake opened his eyes I looked into them. 


hind a cloud on a windy night. When they 


“Very well,” said I, when Jake and I had 
looked at each other. ‘Where’s that hand? 


Jake held it out. 

All the “marm” in me had the heart-ache at 
sight of that hand. It was such a little hand to 
put knives and forceps into, without so much as 
saying poor fellow! But Jake and I had under- 
stood each other, when I looked into his little 
snapping eyes. He wanted to be doctored, not 
to be “marmed.’”’ The less fuss the better, for 
Jake. I might as well throw scalding water at 
his hand as to say poor Jake! He was quite 
contented with “Hold it out!” 

So he held out the little grimy, bloody hand. 
I put in the probe; Jake shut his snapping eyes. 
I took it out; Jake shut his twisted mouth. I 
laid the hand down gently. 

“Well?” said Jake, with his eyes still shut. 

“You’ve done a bad thing by that middle fin- 
ger, I suppose you know, Jake.” : 

“Wrenched her right off.’ Jake nodded. “I 
should ha’ lost my arm, if I hadn’t. She jest 
twisted off, and snapped. Bob Smart picked it 
up. Iseen him.” 

“But you see,” said the doctor, “you haven’t 
broken it at the joint. I must amputate the fin- 
ger at the second joint.” 

Jake nodded again. 

“T’m sorry,” said the marm, in spite of the 
doctor. 

“Don’t you talk,” said Jake. 
away!” 

The marm held her tongue and the doctor 
jabbed away. 

Jake’s snapping eyes went quite behind a 
cloud, and Jake’s twisted mouth turned very 
white. But Jake never winced nor cried out. 

“Pm glad itis the left hand,” said I, as I took 
the last stitch in the last bandage. 

“So be I,” said Jake. 

“Tt was a fortunate chance,” said I. 

But Jake said nothing. 

“And I wonder that you did not lose the arm,” 


” 


“Jest jab 


mangled finger. 





But Jake said nothing. 
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I said, another day, when I was dressing the | pause, ‘‘you’d like to know it.” 
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And another day, cheerily, “(Never mind, Jake! 
Very likely you will do twice as much with three 
fingers as you would with four.” 

But Jake said nothing at all. 

One day Bob, the confidential, met and stopped 
me just starting to see.my diptheria patients in 
the new parish. ° 
“Boy—on—behind!”’ shouted Bob, with an 
air of communicating a great secret, hidden from 
the world at large, but especially revealed to his 
personal and unerring insight. ‘Boy—on—be- 
hi-i-ind!” 
Sure enough. There was a boy on behind— 
not a very unusual sight, I must admit, on 
marm, the doctor’s buggy—a boy with a mouth 
like a cable-rope, and eyes like stars on a cloudy 
night, and three fingers on the left hand. 
“Dear me, Jake!’ said I, for I had not seen 
Jake for some weeks. ‘Hand all right?” 

“All right,” said Jake. 

“Quite healed?” 

“Yes, marm,” said Jake. 

“Where are you going?” 

“Nowheres partikerlar.”” 

“What did you want on behind my buggy?” 

“Not much, partikerlar.” 

“Any thing to say to me?” 

“Nothing partikerlar.” 

“Suppose you jump in and gide to the new 
parish, and say it, then?” Jake supposed. 

“’m kinder muddy.” 

“So am I.” 

Jake jumped in. 

I touched up Dolly, for I was already late 
about my morning’s calls, and Jake and I flew 
fast over the freckled face of the still, new par- 
ish woods. For some time we rode quite silent- 
ly. Jake ran the hand with the little grimy 
stump through the arm-rest on the side of the 
buggy, and drew clouds enough over his eyes to 
have blown up a shower. To besure, Jake never 
ran on behind my buggy without his reasons; 
but, to be sure, there should be no fuss made 
about Jake. If he had any thing “partikerlar’ 
to say, he should say it. It was his turn to “jab 
away.” 

“See here,’ said Jake, just as the diptheria 
houses struck into sight, ‘‘see here, you see.”’ 

“Yes,” [said, lsaw. “What was it?” 

“Mar’s goin’ to send me to school, you see.” 

“When?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“For how long?” 

“Three months.” 

“That’s very nice,” said I. 

“Yes,” said Jake, “that’s very nice.” 

“{ thought,” said Jake, after a moment’s 


Now that, I think, was one of the advantages 


I was glad to know it, very glad; but not so glad 
as Jake himself, by any means. 

“No,” said Jake, gravely, like a grown man, 
“no, not so glad as I be.” 

“You think more of going to school than most 
boys, I suspect, Jak®?” 

Jake must have thought more of something 
than most boys. He sat up straight in the car- 
riage, and began to tremble. 

“See here. It’s jest like this. Now see here. 
It seems to me as ef I didn’t get an eddication, I 
should—I should be sech a fool!’ said poor 
Jake. “It seems to me as ef I must have an ed- 
dication, any way. They wouldn’t send me.” 
Jake broke off, abruptly. ““Mar’s got scairt, now. 
I’m goin’ for three months. I thought ye’d like 
to know it.” 

But Jake’s little grimy, mangled hand trem- 
bled in the rest; he turned such a twisted face 
up to me that I could not untie a strand of it. 
It was alla knot. SolI sat and looked at Jake, 
and Jake sat and looked at me. 

“T’ve ben to work sence I was ’most eight year 
old,” said Jake. 

“Poor little fellow!” 

“An’ I alwers begged to go to school, and mar 
never sent me sence. I’m twelve years old next 
month, marm.” 

“Poor little fellow!” 

“I won’t be a poor little fellow!”’ The clouds in 
the little factory boy’s eyes broke suddenly, and 
the stars of a kind of manhood which we do not 
see every day, in factories or out, came out and 
shone all over his twisted face. “I won’t be a 
poor little fellow all my life! See if I do!” 

“T’m sure you won’t,” said I. 

“Well, then,” said Jake, “I’ll get out now and 
walk home.” 

But he stopped, half over the wheel. 

“Three months is a great deal, don’t you think 
it is?” 

“A great deal,’ said I. 

Jake jumped over the wheel. 

“Mebbe they’ll give me the year out. Shouldn’t 
you think they might?” 

“T should think they might, indeed,” said I. 
Jake stood still and washed his feet in a little 
mud-puddle, while I got out and tied Dolly to 
the first diptheria post. 

“See here,” said Jake, again. 

I think that was thefirst time that I really had 
seen. ° 

Jake looked up. In an instant I knew that I 
had cut the knot of the little twisted face. Jake 
looked up, and Jake trembled so that he could 
scarcely stand in the mud-puddle. 

“TI did it—marm—I did it a puppuss!” 

“O, Jake!” : 

“TI thought they’d let me out. I did it—O,I 
did!—I did it a puppuss. I put my fingerin. I 
meant to. Look here! Don’t youtell. IrnHoucuT 
YOU’D LIKE TO KNOW.” 

Of course it was a dreadful thing todo! And 
of course neither Jake nor I would want another 
boy todo it! But of course—or at least I thought 
so—it was too much of a story to be thrown 
away. 





HOW THEY MAKE TAR. 


If the reader, in crossing North Carolina, has 
ever stopped over a train at Tarboro’, he need 
not be told that the process of making tar is en- 
tirely different from that of spirits of turpentine. 
Tar is an extract from pine weod, obtained from 
charring it. It ismade wholly from the heart or 
“light-wood” of long-leafed pine, which is split 
into billets of a size convenient for handling in 
the tar-kiln. Trees which have been used up in 
the turpentine business are the best for making 
tar. The sticks of wood are piled in a conical 
heap, which is covered with turf, much as the 
coal-pits are made in northern New England. 

The kiln is usually made upon a hillock, and 
trenches are made under it, having a mouth a 
little below on the hillside. The proper burn- 
ing of the kiln to produce the most tar is an 








of being both a doctor anda“marm.” Of course 


art to be learned by practice, Itis made:to burn 
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very slowly, so as to gradually toast out the | 
juices of the pine. These run down and collect | 
in the trench, and flow out at its mouth, where, | 
in the commingled condition known as tar, they 
are ladled into barrels. 

This is a very slovenly process, the tar being 
mixed with sand and other impurities. Hence 
Norwegian tar has a higher value, and even un- 
der the present tariff competes with it in our 
market. A new process, of roasting the pines in | 
iron ovens, away from contact with fires, is rap- | 
idly coming into use with the advantage of fur- 
nishing a better quality of tar by a more eco- 
nomical and expeditious method. 





For the Companion. 


MEG ANDI. 
In Two Cuarters—Cuap, I, 
By C. W. Flanders, 


Such a queer little waif as she was! 

The bonnet was exactly the shape ef the coal- 
scuttle, and way back in the crown was a pale, 
scared face, with great blue eyes staring at one | 
so! - | 

It must have been a cruel, cruel life, that had 
robbed so young a creature of all her childish 
beauty. There were wrinkles upon her forehead 
and cheeks as if she had been fifty years old! I, 
never saw but one other face like that, and the 
fewer one sees of such, the better. | 

There was a great cape flung over the child’s 
shoulders, such as thieves and beggars wear to | 
conceal their bundles. It was worn to shreds— | 
but that did not matter, poor thing, for it was | 
not cold enough to need any cloak, much less | 
one of woollen. 

The ankles were bare, and so were her feet. 
Ah! but you should have seen her feet! They 
were so narrow and small! 

The miserable creature stood before my mis- 
tress in such a timid way! while the woman 
that brought her held her by the shoulder with 
a grip that made the poor thing wince. 

“So this is the little girl?” asked mistress, 
looking hard at the child in a sorry way. 
“Didn’t I tell you not to bring her here unless 
she was strong, and stout, and healthy ?”’ 

“Sure, an’ isn’t she jest that, now? Stand up, 
Meg, and don’t be crouchin’ down that way. 
Ah, ma’am, sure an’ the child is tired-like and 
weak for the sup I canna’ give her.”’ 

The girl made an effort to look larger and 
stronger, Then she sighed, a long, deep, heart- 
broken sigh, and her lips began to quiver, and 
she looked towards me as if asking me to speak 
a good word for her. 

“Tam afraid she will not do. My baby is get- 
ting heavy—a‘great, stout fellow—and he would 
not be safe with her. She ought not to carry 
such a child, even if I would let her. She does 
not look well.” 

The woman gave the poor thing another shak- 
ing up, and turned her round. 

“Jest look at the shoulders of her, ma’am! So 
broad and hearty! Sure, an’ a lady like yerself, 
wud nae want an awkward lout of a child in a 
respictable family like this. She’s genteel like, 
—and the fattenin’ of her will bea credit to ye!” 

The mistress looked over to me, where I was 
scouring knives by the window, and a kind of 
sly smile lurked in the corners of her handsome 
eyes. Says she,— 

“Mary, what do you think? Would it be pos- 
sible for us to get along with her?” 

Now I had been looking at the poor thing ever 
since the two had come in, and somehow my 
heart warmed toward the ragged creature. 
When the mistress spoke the girl turned her 
blue eyes toward me and such a look as came 
into them I never sce before or since. 

“Yes, ma’am,” says I, wiping my hands, and 
dropping a courtesy. “She’s one of the kind as 
will learn easy.” 

“And you think you could be patient with 
her?” 

“Yes, mistress, I am sure I could.” 

There was another glance from those strange 
eyes and a flush over the pale cheeks that made 
me bend over the knives again. 

“Tam afraid we shall both be sorry, Mary, if 
we take a strange child in this way, but I have 
great confidence in your judgment, Mary.” 

1 courtesied again, but somehow I couldn’t 
speak. Mistress was a born lady, every inch of 
her, and I am not the servant to be too free with 
one like herself. 

“Perhaps you may leave her. Wecan try her, 
at any rate. You may call for an answer one 
week from to-night.” 

“Heaven bliss ye, me lady, an’ ye’ll nivey re- 
pint the tak’n of her. An’ Meg, (giving the 
child a shake,) see that ye do not come back to 
me, nor I'll leave a whole bone in yer buddy.” 

The girl shrank away from the bony hand, 





| There were great black and blue spots all over 


“Ye might advance me the week’s wages, if ye 
plaze,” the old woman said, growing bolder. 

“But we give no wages for the trial week, un- 
less her services prove satisfactory.” 

The stormy frown on the old hag’s brows was 
fearful. She stood a moment, irresolute—then 
held out her hand with the beggarly whine for a 
few pennies to buy a loaf of bread, as the childer 
were starving. 

Mistress gave her a shiling, and she went. 

When I followed to bolt the basement door 
after her, such a cunning leer as she gave me. 

“Sure, an’ ye needn’t be too tender of the chile. 
It’s nae good to humor the like of her. Ye may 
lather the life out of her, if ye’ll save me a sup 
out of the jintleman’s cellar!” 

Then I smelled the odor of whiskey. So I 
hustled her eut as quick as ever I could, and ran 
back to the kitchen. I thought to myself, “If 
such as she is coming in and out here, what will 
happen? And 1 responsible for mistress’ taking 
the girl.” 

When I went in, mistress was untying the 
strings of that coal-scuttle. Then she unfastened 
the cape, and la! what a skeleton that child was! 


her arnis and neck, where she had been beaten. 
[ had seen such spots before, and pointed them 
out slyly, as I stood behind the girl, to mistress, 
whose eyes were filling with tears. 

“When you get rested, dear, Mary will see 
that you are bathed and properly dressed. Then 
you can come up stairs and see the baby!” 

So mistress left us alone. 

“What in the world makes you shake so?” 
said I, seeing her feet, and hands, and body all 
in motion. ‘Are you cold?” 

The girl shook her head—then kind o’ gasped 
—and then burst out crying. 

“You peor, miserable creature,” said I, trying 
tocomfort her. “You needn’t be afeared of any 
thing here.” 

“?Taint that,” she sobbed. 

“No? Is it sick or hungry you are?” 

“Not much—least ways—it isn’t that.” 

“Then what is it, Meg?” 

“T never had any body call me dear before, in 
all my life!” 

“You poor, dear child!’ and I clapped my 
arms around the spindling neck and cried as 
hard as ever I could. To think of a little girl 
more than a dozen years old, who had never 
been called dear! 

Meg did not draw off from me—not a bit of it. 
She just lag her head on my shoulder and hugged 
me with both his thin arms as tight as ever she 
could. 

Well, we were going on this way ‘and the 
knives growing rusty, when Miss Alice came 
tripping into the kitchen with one of her dresses 
in her hand. 

“Mamma sends this for the new girl to put on, 
and she would like her to come up as soon as it 
is convenient.” 

It was a dark gown trimmed with cherry. 
Such a dress as Mey never had before, to be 
sure. When I had made her tidy, and rolled her 
flaxen hair over my finger, but for the wrinkles, 
she was almost as handsome as Miss Alice her- 
self. 

Meg soon grew to be a favorite with all the 
family. The old woman came every week to 
take the child’s wages, and always begged for 
money, or clothes, or victuals, or what was most 
usually the case, for all three together. She in- 
variably smelled of whiskey, and had a habit of 
seeming to be prging into family affairs. Where 
did we keep the silver? Was the master out late 
of nights? When was my day out? and did I 
have care of the keys? 

Now I am not naturally a very nervous or irri- 
table person, but I do like to have every body 
mind their own business. I told the old woman 
plainly, that the sooner she minded hers the bet- 
ter, and all the satisfaction I got for my pains 
was the reply,— 

“See that ye mind yer own, me fine lady.” 

When Meg had been two months with us, she 
began to grow very restless. Her face took on 
the old frightened look, and her eyes seemed al- 
most wild with excitement at every unusual 
noise. The girl had slept with me from the very 
first, and I had taken to her so, that she went to 
sleep in my arms as if she were my own child. 

At first she was as quiet as an infant, but now 
she would get up every night and peer out of 
the windows. 

“What is it that has come over you, Meg?” 
says I. 

“T am looking will it be pleasant to-morrow ?” 
she would reply, or give some other indifferent 
answer. Then she would creep back into bed, 
shivering from head to foot. 

Somehow I didn’t fall to sleep readily, as I 
used to do, for working so hard during the day, 
and one night I knew Meg was sobbing. 


Then she burst out crying as if her heart 
would break. 

“O, what willI do! What will I do!” 
“You’ve been dreaming, Meg; cuddle up clos- 
er to me, and go to sleep. Say your prayers, 
child, and then go to sleep.” 

“They are coming! 


bolt the door! What’ll I do!” 


me to save her. 
Then I knew what the trouble was. 


tool. 

arms. 
is you fear. 
will, with God’s help.” 
awful! 


she’ll do it!” 
Here Meg struggled worse than ever. 


usual. 


was groaning. 

mother?” 

beat, and starve, and lock me up, would she?’ 
poor herself ?” 


Meg’s anguish broke out into a howl. 


open the doors for the gang?” 
“And did you ever do such a wicked thing?” 
“Tea.” 


“That’s the way with you all,” she cried 
. > 
springing up. 


I came here!” 

the moonlight reached her. 
marble image of despair. 
she or I might have been like Meg. 


poor sinners!’ I could not help saying. 
ter’s rooms. 


from screaming. 


the baby!”’ gasped Meg. ‘I knewI heard th 


the floor, and lay like one dead. 
(To be continued.) 
———+or—__—_—_——_ 
For the Companion. 
GOING TO MUSTER. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


ever look upon its like again? 


For my part, I never expect to. 


foe, singing as they went. I have seen, an 
may again, gala-day soldiers in full dress un 
form marching on parade to the music of 


the streets of Coventry to the sound of fife an 


as you will learn one of these days, my boys. 


Yes, it must be that the freshness of yout! 


a particularly well drilled company. 


white plume. 














and with a sigh of relief, drew closer to me. 


“Is it weeping you are, Meg?” says I, 


Hark! Didn’t you hear 
the whistle? That’s for me to go down and un- | been a great commander. 


“No, Miss Mary. If she was, she wouldn’t 


Just then I heard a movement below. It| fence. ‘ 
sounded like a step on the stairs leading to mas- | Stood in front of it, crying, 


whistle!’ Then the poor child slid down on to 


of him to my companions as old Stokes; but 
when I beheld him arrayed in martial splendor 
at the head of his company, I should no more 
have thought of claiming his acquaintance than 
you would that of King William of Prussia, 
should he deign to tread our republican soil. 

And yet I think Capt. Stokes could not have 
I remember well one 
“training day,” when we boys were, as usual, 


Here the child sprang up almost in convul- | following the military up and down the streets, 
sions of terror, wringing her hands and clutch- | that a man with a monkey and @ hand-organ 
ing at the bed clothes, and almost shrieking for|came along. Intent on seeing them, the com- 


pany all straggled more or less, and some 


It hadn’t | stopped outright. 
been out of my mind since the first day, when I 
let that old woman out the basement door. She | ed the captain, till he was red in the face, and 
and her accomplices were coming to rob the | waved his sword in a manner which seemed to 
house, and they were trying to use Meg as a| me quite terrific, but it made no impression on 


“For-ward, march! For-ward, march!’ shout- 


his company, so he sheathed his weapon, and 


“Hush, Meg,’ I said, trying to take her in my | said, beseechingly,— 
“Be quiet, now, and tell me just what it 


“Dew come along, men,—naow dew come 


Nobody but I can save you, and I | along.” 


And when they had seen the monkey enough, 


“No, you can’t—nobody can help me! She’s | they good-naturedly obeyed. 
She said she would roast me alive if I 
didn’t open the door when [ heard the whistle. | the habit of calling at the hotel,—a visit which 
And she’ll do it, Miss Mary—as true as you live, | produced a very singular effect upon them. | 


Before the company dispersed, they were ia 


had remarked it often, and once, when we were 
all sitting on the door-step at my father’s house, 


Then I went to. the window and looked out. | looking at them, I asked,— 
The harvest moon was waning, but it was light 
enough for me to see all along the garden walks | come out of the tavern ?” 
and around the shrubbery. Every thing was as 


“What makes "em walk so slanting when they 


“I guess they’ve got a brick in their hats,” 


So, after thinking what a beautiful | said Cousin Andrew. 
world this was, especially when us wicked peo- 
ple were all asleep, I went back to where Meg | that the soldiers should make themselves so 


Every body laughed, but I wondered much 


ridiculous and uncomfortable for nothing, and 


“Meg, darling, isn’t that old woman your | though I have since learned the meaning of An- 


drew’s slang, I wonder still. 
Once in two or three years there was a muster 
» | over in Shaffer’s lot. One such occasion I have 


“Then what does she keep you for, and she so | good reason to remember. 


My father happened to be out of town the 
first day, and mother forbade my going on to 


“She kceps me for just this. Don’t you see? | the field till he could go with me, on his return. 
She sends me from one house to the other to | Mrs. Shaffer, she said, would allow me to look 


out her windows, only a short distance from the 
” | field. 
At first I was quite satisfied with this arrange 


I flung her away from me—how could [help it? | ment, especially as there were three other boys 


at the window with me. O, how beautiful it all 


“Every body hates me for being | was! The gay horses, the bright uniforms, the 
bad. And I have tried so hard to be good since | bray of trumpets, the beat of drums, the flash 


ing of bayonets, the thunder of cannon, and, 


Meg was crouching in the window just where | Waving high above them, the blessed old flag! 
She looked like a | That, at least, has lost none of its glory since I 
I thought of my little | Was a lad. 

sister, dead long ago, and gene to the pure . 
heavens, and I thought, but for God’s mercy, | been half an hour that we stood at the wit 


It might have been ten minutes, it might have 


dow, before, overcome with excitement, we 


“Heaven have mercy on us all, for we are all| forgot the commands of our mothers, and 


rushed headlong ont of the house to the nearest 
Not far off there was a tent, and a mat 


“‘Here’s your fine orangés—three cents apiece; 


Meg’s wild eyes seemed to start from her head, | fine ’avana bepeae Nei only three cents apicee;” 
and she put her hands to her mouth to keep “here’s your nice m’larses candy—two sticks for 


acent. Going—going—only one box left. Walk 


“They'll all be murdered. They mean to steal | UP, boys, walk up, tumble up, any way to ge 


e up.” . 

Then along came little Mat Piper, with a stick 
of the man’s candy in his hand. 

“Hollo, Mat, did you buy all that for a cent?” 
I asked. 

“Yes, and another great gob besides,” he rt 
plied, drawing a sticky mass from his pocket- 
or attempting to, for it turned the pocket wrong 
side out, and threatened to tear it from his little 


The old Coventry Light Infantry! Shall we | trousers, rather than surrender. 


“Cheap, for a cent,” I thought, surveying 
Mat’s face and: pinafore, and considering tlt 


I have seen, and may again, soldiers in deadly | quantity of molasses it must have taken to smeal 
earnest marching to the front to meet a real| him so completely. So over the fence I vaulted, 


d | followed by my three companions. 
j-| But facilis est descensus, etc. In other wort 
a| itis a great deal easier to slide down hill, that 


“crack” band; but never has my soul been so | it is to draw yeur sled back again. 
thrilled, and probably it never will be again, as 
it used to be when our Light Infantry marched | dy, and would fain have returned, we found tht 


When we had purchased our oranges and cab 


d! way filled up, and were forced to seek an ext 


drum. I was a lad then, and now I am a man, | from the field by another route. 
and that makes all the difference in the world, 


This brought us to a tent over which was 5” 
pended a piece of canvas bearing an amazilg 
h | representation of a snake-charmer, a two-headel 


and inexperience cast a glamour oyer the spec- | calf and a four-legged rooster, all to be seen it- 
tacle, for, looking back from my present stand- | side for the trifling sum of ten cents. Could any 
point, I cannot think it was a very imposing or | boy resist that? 


We did not, and, according to the natured 


The uniform—I remember it well—consisted | things, were less prepared to resist the next 
of a blue coat, white pantaloons, and a tall hat | temptation which came in our path, and whiet 
of some shining material, with a scarlet and | now presented itself in shape of a booth wher 
To me, Capt. Stokes, in his uni- | various liquors were sold. A crowd of men we 
form, was a great and awful being, and not at | gathered round it, singing, laughing and talking 
all identical with the man who, in blouse and | loudly, and as we stopped to gaze, a man said, 
overalls, sometimes slaughtered pigs for us. 
With that man I was on quite familiar terms, 
addressing him as “Stokes,” and even speaking ! me particularly. 


“Here, sonny, have a drink?” 
“No, thank you,” said I, for he had addres, 
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“What, don’t like new cider?” said he. “You 
do, don’t you, bub?” offering his glass to Asa 
Crab. Asa drank, and whispered to me that it 
was “real good.” And I tasted, and found that 
it was, though it certainly was not new cider. 

Then Rob and Amos followed our example, 
and after that we drank as often as the man of- 
fered us any thing, which was several times 
apiece. 

Then we grew quite merry, and danced, and 
turned sumersets, and told stories, at which 
our entertainers laughed vociferously. Whether 
the men got tired of the sport and left us, or 
whether we ran away from them, I do not know. 
[have only a confused recollection of four little 
bacchanalians roaming about the muster-field, 
singing, at the top of their voices,— 

“Father ’nd I went down to camp, 
’Long with Cap’n Gooding, 

There we saw the girls and boys, 
As thick as hasty pudding.” 

At last, 1 suppose, we must have got among 
the soldiery, for I can recall the loud shouts of 
command, the clangor of martial music, the 
smoke, the heat, the tramping of steeds. There 
was oge horse in particular, a large, white ani- 
mal, which, with glaring eyeballs, and prancing 
hoofs, rushed forward as if to trample me to thé 
earth. I saw no more before I was rolled over 
and over in the dust, and all was darkness. 

When next I opened my eyes, I was lying on 
my own bed,.in my own little room. My moth- 
er,in her pretty white dress and blue ribbons, 
was bending over me, singing in alow voice, and 
these are the words she sang: 

“Soft, my child, I did not chide thee, 
Though my song may sound too hard; 
’Tis thy mother sits beside thee, 
And her arms shall be thy guard.” 

O the contrast to all that had gone befere! I 
have never been able to liken my feelings at that 
moment to any thing save those of the soldier 
who goes down in the terrors of battle, and 
wakes in heaven, among the angels! 

When my heavy eyelids closed again mother 
laid her hand on my forehead, and murmured, 
“My poor little boy.” 

I tried to speak, to say I was sorry, but she 
stopped me, saying, ‘‘Yes, mother knows.” 

“Why don’t you scold me, mother?” I said, 
afterwards, when I had begun to get better. 

“My poor little boy, I think you have been 
punished enough,”’ she replied. 

O, happy those who have mothers to win them 
back from folly and sin before they have gone 
too far to return! 

Boys, that was my first and last experience 
with strong drink. 


44> 
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For the Companion. 
CAPSIZED IN THE LAKE. 


Up herein Northern Maine, we have a kind 
of trout called “togue”—not a brook trout, but 
a lake trout—a great spotted, broad-backed fel- 
low, larger and heavier than you have been ac- 
customed to think trout ever are. In fact, I am 
almost afraid you will think I am telling a fish 
story, when I state that I pulled one up through 
the ice, on the Allaquash Lake, last spring, that 
weighed twenty-seven pounds! and I had to tug 
to do it, too. It was about an even chance, for 
some time, whether I should go down through 
the hole in the ice, or the togue should come up 
through. 

Nor was my twenty-seven pound fish consid- 
ered an extraordinary one, for I was assured at a 
neighboring lumber camp, that togue had been 
taken in those waters weighing from thirty to 
forty pounds. 

This puts me in mind of another trouting ad- 
venture, Rod Nichols—a boy friend of mine— 
and I had up on the Heron Lake, (one of the Al- 
laquash chain,) last fall. i 

We had been spending the forenoon in the 
woods, trying to catch a raccoon. But the cun- 
ning chap had climbed up on the inside of a large, 
hollow rock maple, so as to be completely out of 
our reach. We had tried to smoke him out, but 
dill not succeed, and had gone to the shore of 
the lake to wash the smoke out of our eyes. 

It is a fine, broad lake, set in an unbroken for- 
est on all sides. I was counting the islands scat- 
tered along the opposite shore, when Rod sud- 
denly cried out,— 

“Isn’t that a canoe?” 

“Where?” 

“Out under that tree that leans over the lake.” 

“Tt does look like one. Let’s go and see what 
it is.” 

It proved to be a birch canoe, of Indian make, 
fastened to a trailing limb of an overhanging 
tree top. There was nothing very strange in 
this circumstance, for a few solitary Indians still 
build a wigwam, now and then, along these 
lakes. 

The old fellow is hunting or trapping round 


suppose he would care if we took a sail in his 
birch box?” 

“I guess not,” said I, “if we bring it back 
safely.”’ 

“Let's go fishing, then. We've lost our’coon, 
but perhaps we can get some togue. We've got 
our hoeks, you know.” 

“Yes; but we haven’t any bait.” 

“T forgot that. Can’t we get some, though? 
Hark!” 

A red squirrel was barking a little way off 
among the trees. i 

“Yes, he’ll do,” said I. 

Rod took his gun and went after him. Ina 
few minutes I heard the report. 

“Here’s bait,” cried he, coming back with the 
squirrel. 

Wailing out, we climbed into the canoe. Rather 
a critical job, too! For it was a ticklish little 
craft, and swung round like a sailor’s hammock. 
We managed to get aboard, however, and tak- 
ing up the paddles, which looked like two little 
pudding sticks, pawed our way out into the lake. 
“Over there will be a good place for the trout,” 
said Rod, pointing across to one of the islands, 
“in the shade of those great spruces.” 

It was about a mile across to the island. We 
gradually worked our way over, and getting up 
within ten or twelve rods of the shore, where 
the dense, dark green tops of the spruces began 
to throw a black shadow over the water, we 
stopped paddling and looked around. 

Even at this short distance frem the bank, the 
water was fifteen or twenty feet deep, but clear. 
We could see the yellow sand on the bottom. 
And off a little way we presently spied a lusty 
great togue, balancing himself a foot or two 
from the bottom, and slowly fanning and win- 
nowing the water with his clear fins. 

“Isn’t he a beauty ?”’ whispered Rod. “We'll 
have him!” 

Hastily cutting up our squirrel, we baited each 
hook with a quarter of the little fellow. This 
done we dropped them gently over the side. 
Slowly they sank, and a lot of little yellow, 
bristly-backed perch came dashing up and nib- 
bling at them. But the big trout paid no atten- 


tion. Weswung the bait up a littlenearer. He 
wouldn’t see it. 
“He don’t like squirrel,” said Rod. “It’s 


thought quite a delicacy, though, by some folks.” 
Again and again we dropped the bait in front 
of him, where it would almost rub his nose. 
He wouldn’t touch it; wouldn’t even so much 
as smell of it. At last I let mine fail plump on 
his back, when, as if provoked at my persist- 
ence, he swung round, and opening wide his 
big mouth, swallowed it, hook and all, at one 
gulp. 

I jerked, and then there was a lively time, I 
assure you. For, feeling the prick, the great 
fish darted away, making a great swirl deep 
down in the water, and sawing the line into my 
fingers. Thecanoe turned with him. [held on. 
Moving slowly at first, our little boat began to 
glide off, faster and faster, as the big togue 
darted away toward the middle of the lake. 
You have all heard of fairy boats, drawn by dol- 
phins, but I doubt if any one has ever heard of a 
birchen canoe, drawn by a togue trout, before. 

Fortunately, he kept a straight course, and 
made no sharp corners. I think at one time we 
were drawn through the water as fast as a horse 
could trot. But he could not continue that 
speed, and gradually decreased it, after we had 
been drawn some distance from the island. 
Then he stopped. The water was black and 
deep here. We couldn’t see the trout. He was 
down the whole length of the line, and would not 
come to the top, but held back like a hog. 

After awhile, however, he began to struggle 
and splash, and presently came floating up on 
his back, his strength apparently spent. 


laid him down in the bottom. 
very broad and thick. 

Rod. “Let's go back and try again.” 
expectation. 
as before. 
discouraged. 


over the side of the canoe. 
school of little perch around your hook!” 





here somewhere, I reckon,” said Rod. “Do you 








Drawing him up to the side of the canoe, we 
lifted him in, got the hoek out of his gills, and 
He was a “‘beau- 
ty,” indeed, full two feet and a half long, and 


“That’s what I call a streak of luck!’ cried 


So, paddling back to the island, we baited the 
heoks with the rest of the squirrel, and once 
more dropped in our hooks, and waited in great 
But the sun had gone under a 
cloud, and we could not see the bottom so well 
There were no more bites; and after 
fishing for nearly half an hour, we began to get 


“We sha’n’t get another, I guess,” said Rod, 
standing up and letting his line hang carelessly 
“But do look at that 


We were watching them. All at once there 
was a great rush through the water, under the 


canoe, followed by a heavy tug at Rod’s line, | Dead Sea. 
which nearly jerked him overboard. I jumped 


fish plunged off sidewisc, quick as a flash, mak- 
ing the line almost “sing,” as it rushed through 
the water, and,—I can’t tell exactly how it hap- 
pened,—but the little birch box of a canoe spun 
round under us, rolled, and over we went, 
sprawling into the water. 

We could both of us swim, but this was such 
a sudden duck that I sucked in more water than 
was quite pleasant, and came up blowing and 
strangling. 

The first object I saw when I came up was 
Rod’s head and arms a few yards off. He was 
seemingly trying to swim toward me, and was 
using every effort to get to my side; but, strange 
to say, he was going backwards out into the 
lake. Seeing my head bob up, he yelled, at the 
top of his voice,— 

“Help! Help!” 

“What’s the matter!” spluttered I. 

“Help! He’s got me by the legs!” 

“What has?” 

“The fish—the line! 
under!” 

The line had become wound about his leg, 

somehow; and as the trout was fast on the hook, 

there they were at a dead lock! Not exactly at 

a dead lock, cither; for, though swimming with 

all his might for the shore, Rod was getting 

farther out into the lake at every stroke. The 

trout was stronger in the water than he. 

I swam to him as quick as I could, and reach- 

ing down, tried to get the line from his leg. 

But it was wound and snarled so securely, that 

with the fish pulling it tight, I could not start it. 

“Help hold him, then!’ panted Rod, or he’ll 

have me under!” 

So, keeping hold of the line with one hand, I 

struck out with the other. 

Together we were a little more than a match 

for the togue. We began to gain on him. Pres- 
ently the loose end of the line floated up between 
us. 

Getting that in my teeth, I could now use both 
hands. It must have been a ludicrous sort of 
swimming match, but was no joke for us, though! 
Every few seconds the fish would dart aside, 
jerking us under for a moment; but we hung to 
the line, (Rod couldn’t very well help it) and 
foot by foot worked our way up to the shore of 
the island. 

We were glad to touch bottom, and rising to 
our feet, waded ashore and drew in the trout. 
It had been a hard tussle; for some minutes we 
lay panting on the sand. 

“He is larger than the first one, a good deal,” 
said Rod, lifting our prize and pulling the hook 
from its mouth. “But the canoc—we must get 
that.” 

It was floating some eight rods away; and as 
Thad fared rather better than Rod, in the cap- 
sizing, I swam out afterit. It lay on one side, 
half full of water, with the paddles floating near. 

“Is the trout there?”’ shouted Rod, from the 
shore; “the one we caught first?” 

“Don’t see any thing of him; sunk, I guess.” 

But just then my foot hit something soft, and 
looking back, I saw our togue lying in the wa- 
ter, down a foot or two below the surface, as 
dead fish sometimes will. 

Rolling him into the canoe, I put in the pad- 
dies, and gradually pushed it up to the shore, 
where we turned out the water, and stowing our 
fish, got in and paddled for the other side. 

After reaching the shore we hitched the canoe 
to the limb at the place from which we had _ tak- 
en it, and taking out our fish, went down to our 
camp on Bear Brook. The lumbermen had an 
old “steelyard’”’ there, and how heavy do you 
think the trout were? The first weighed nine- 
teen pounds, and the last, the one that capsized 
us, weighed twenty-three pounds. 

s C. A. STEPHENS. 
siacaaic lab icici 
FALLING AMONG THIEVES. 


The Central New Jersey Times, in a letter from 
a foreign correspondent, gives some incidents of 
Jordan travel that strongly illustrate a part of 
one of the Saviour’s parables: 

“We had been down to Hebron, and came 
north by the way of Mar Saba and the Dead Sea. 
A swim in that sea had left on the skin so disa- 
greeable a feeling, that we hastened to the Jor- 
dan, an hour’s ride, and immediately stripped for 
a bath. 

“Our party was under the protection of the 
guard which usually accompanies travelicrs who 
go to the Jordan and Jericho, that section main- 
taining the reputation for robbers which it had 
in the time of our Saviour. At the foot of the 
Jordan the river takes a sharp bend, and in the 
elbow there is an eddy, and we have deep water. 
How we splashed about to our hearts’ content, 
and washed off the bitter, greasy waters of the 


Help! or he’ll draw me 


‘When the writer was dressing, he discovered 





up to catch hold of it with him. Just then the 


~— = 


captain of the guard, which we paid to protect 
us from robbery, arather handsome but wicked- 
looking Arab, dressed in a jacket of sheep skin 
with the wool on, was unquestionably the rob- 
ber; but we had no remedy and had to be con- 
tent at coming off so much better than the trav- 
ellers whose misfortunes are related by ‘“Euse- 
bius”’ in the New York Observer. 

“That gentleman and extensive traveller, left 
Jerusalem, with a party of friends, to visit the 
Jordan by the way of Bethany and Jericho. 
They reached the valley and the banks of the 
Jordan in safety, and following the usual cus- 
tom, must needs have a plunge into the stream. 
Upon coming out of their bath they found that 
a party of Bedouins had appropriated all the 
movable property, and they were forced to make 
their way back to Jericho, a distance of four or 
five miles, with no other clothing than they 
could manufacture out of one or two rnewspa- 
pers.” 





For the Companion. 


IN THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE 
PRISON. 

By Louise Chandler Moulton. 
How the Prisoners Fare-—-Where they Stay— 
How they Look—A Stranger in a Strange 
Land, 
The way of the transgressor i: hard, saith the 
proverb, and on a March morning I started out 
for a little survey of that perilous path, and of 
ene of the stations to which it leads. I went 
over the road so many a condemned culprit has 
unwillingly traversed, from Boston to Charles- 
town, walked botdly up to the entrance of the 
State Prison, and rang the door-bell. I asked 
for Mr. Haynes, the warden, of whose good offi- 
ces toward the prisoners I shall have more to say 
hereafter. He chanced to be absent, but in his 
stead, Mr. Peirce, for seventeen years the Clerk 
of the Prison, accompanied me on my sorrowful 
sight-seeing. 
We passed out of the guard-room, across a 
narrow bridge, and went up slender iron stair- 
ways to the different ranges of cells. 
I looked with sad interest at these tiny rooms, 
each one of which would not much more than 
accommodate a good-sized double bed, being 
about eight feet eight inches long, four feet sev- 
en inches wide, and seven feet high. The prison 
now contains six hundred and fifty-two cells, in- 
dependent of the hospital and the old arch. 
Inspection galleries surround on the outside 
these tiers of cells, in which guards are constant- 
ly on duty, ready to note the least unauthorized 
demonstration on the part of any prisoner. 
These little rooms are the only homes the con- 
victs know. For ten hours of every day, on an 
average, they labor silently in the workshops, 
not permitted to exchange even a good morning 
with each other, and the rest of their time is 
passed in these narrow cells. 





In each one is a slender iron bedstead which 
turns up against the wall in the daytime, and is 
supplied with a palm-leaf mattress, a pillow, 
sheets, blankets and spread. Each cell is also 
furnished with a small table, a stool, a shelf, a 
Bible, a catalogue of the books in the prison li- 
brary, a bottle of vinegar, pepper, salt, knife, 
and fork, and spoon. 

In these barren little nooks the men pass the 
long, silent hours when they are not in the 
shops. Into them they are locked to eat their 
solitary rations, All are treated alike. College- 
bred men, of whom there are always more or 
less, rich men’s sons, used to purple and fine 
linen—not one of them fares a whit better than 
the lowest outcast from North Street. Prison is 
as levelling as death—and earthly gold can no 
more mitigate the terrors of one than of the 
other. 

It was touching to see the forlorn attempts 
which had been made to coax a little pleasant- 
ness out of this desolation. Some of the shelves 
in the cells were filled with books, with which, 








that the bath had cost him a gold watch. The 


under certain restrictions, the prisoners can be 
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supplied by friends from outside. Against the 
walls would be fastened pictures cut from illus- 
trated papers and the like—bits of sky and wood, 
country paths such as once their own free feet 
could tread, noted men and women, any thing 
which spoke to them of the outside life from 
which they were shut in. 

The library of the prison contains not far from 
two thousand volumes; and, busily engaged in 
sorting and repairing them, we found the libra- 
rian—one Dea. Andrews, the murderer of a man 
named Holmes. The murder was believed to 
have been the unpremeditated work of a mo- 
ment of sudden passion, and was therefore 
ranked as manslaughter, and instead of being 
hung, the deacon was sentenced to twenty years 
in State Prison—twenty years, at the end of 
which, if he lives to go out, life will have pretty 
well lost its savor. 

He is a slender, inoffensive-looking man, with 
a face neither coarse nor cruel, but with a fatal 
feebleness in the irresolute mouth and unsteady 
eyes. He seemed to take a certain pride in his 
office, and I listened to a moment or two of talk 
between him and Mr. Peirce about the frivolous 
tone of certain books which had crept into the 
library, and the expediency of getting Macau- 
lay’s essays in larger and clearer type. 

It was almost dinner time, and leaving the li- 
brary, we started to visit the kitchen. On the 
way we looked at the dungeons, of which there 
are now only four. To reach them you go 
through the store-room, and they are separated 
from the principal apartment by a twelvesinch 
brick wall, in which is a strong iron door that 
must be passed through to reach them. 

To be put into one of these dungeons is the se- 
verest punishment known here, under the merci- 
ful rule of the present warden. Indeed it seemed, 
as we looked into them, that nothing worse 
could be needed. They were black with the very 
gloom of the grave. One could fancy a murder- 
er, locked into one of them, secing through the 
blackness the accusing ghost of his victim till he 
went mad with horror. Prisoners thrust into 
these dungeons are deprived of even the board 
and blanket allowed, by way of bed, in the other 
punishment cells—they are utterly comfortless, 
and no sound can penetrate the thick walls. 

After visiting these, it was a relief to look at 
the ordinary places of punishment, confinement 
in which usually proves a sufficient penalty. 
These cells are on the lower tier of the north 
wing, and in them they have for sole bed a board 
and a blanket. An oflicer is constantly in hear- 
ing, night and day, and it is when those con- 
fined here grow noisy and disturb the general 
peace by shouting, beating against the door, and 
the like, that they are removed to the doleful 


dungeons whence light and hope seem banished 


forever. 





We went on, next, to the great kitchen, from 
which a not altogether unsavory smell proceed- 


ed. The cooking is all done by criminals. 
on a gigantic seale. 


It is 
Fourteen bushels of pota- 
toes are used in the hash which is served out cach 
morning for breakfast. Ten bushels of meal are 
used forgach day’s baking of the brown bread 
which is dealt out at breakfast and aecompa- 
nies their soup or their beans for dinner. ‘Two 
barrels of flour are daily mixed up in the great 
kneading troughs and baked into wheaten leaves 
for their supper. This bread is eaten without 
butter, and they drink with it coffee, for which 
they are allowed neither milk nor sugar. 

The dinner which 1 saw served was of soup. 
The cooks brought it from the immense boilers, 
in wooden tubs, which looked like small wash- 
tubs, set it on the long tables, and ladled it out 
into deep, oblong tins, very like those used in 
our own kitchens for baking bread. Having 
surveyed the appointments of this gigantic cook- 
room, we stationed ourselves in the guard-room, 
and watched the prisoners filing in to get their 
rations. 

Single file, one after another, in long lines, 


they issue from their various workshops and 
march toward the kitchen, passing which each 
man takes up his meal. They wear clothes of a 
bluish gray material. They used to dress in 
motley—one side red and the other blue; but in 
1864 Warden Haynes effected the repeal of this 
regulation, and spared them the additional hu- 
miliation of the disgraceful livery. 





It was a strange sight to study the men’s faces 
as they came toward us, one by one,—some 
weak, some wicked, some white, some black— 
men with the bearing of gentlemen, men with 
the slouching gait of the outcast—all faring 
alike—each holding in one hand his tin basin of 
soup, in the other a square, solid piece of brown 
bread. They marched in utter silence to their 
cells—each man set down his rations, pulled to 
his door, and passed his hand through the grat- 
ing for the convenience of the officers whose 
business it is to keep tally, and know that every 
one is in his place. Then, one by one, they are 
locked in, for an hour of dinner and solitude. 

While we stood watching them, Mr. Peirce 
said that with this corner a story was connected 
—the story of a poor, pretty little Portuguese 
boy in his teens. He came over seas, this little 
fellow, to Amcrica as to a golden Jand, thinking 
vaguely that money and success were to be had 
here for the taking, and then, to his surprise, 
finding it hard lines for the penniless stranger. 
Somehow he fell into bad company and grew 
reckless—and then one day he saw and coveted 
the gilded lamps in a Roman Catholic church. 








He thought all that glittered was certainly gold, 
and that these lamps would make his fortune 
swiftly and surely. So he took them, and was 
taken in his turn by lynx-cyed justice, tried, 
and committed to the State Prison. He was an 
obedient, inoffensive, pretty boy, and Mr. Peirce’s 
heart warmed toward him. This gentleman has 


| day the little Portuguese came to him. 

“‘Any letter for me, Mr. Peirce?” 

“No, Frank, none.” 

“No letter? Mr. Peirce, five months do I write 
letter, and there come no answer. They want to 
hear from me never, no more.” 

“But your country is faraway,my boy. Your 
letter to them, or theirs to you, might very easi- 
ly get lost onthe long journey. You shall write 
another, and I will send it for you with great 
care, and you'll hear from them, all right.”’ 

“No, Mr. Peiree, no—they want no more 
Frank. When I was in my country I good boy 
—good fader—good moder. I come here and 
get to be tief. They want no more Frank.” 

He turned away and moved off sadly, and in 
less than half an hour came the warden with 
shocked face. 

“Frank is dying,’ he said. “He has fallen 
over the railing from the upper tier, and is lying 
oP the stone floor, fifty feet below. He can’t live 
more than a few minutes.” 

Mr. Peirce hurried to the spot, and found the 
poor boy on the cruel stone, the very life bruised 
out of him, and the departing soul just looking 
its last through the sad, wistful eyes—looking 
for something which never came. . 

‘And was it an accident?” ¥ asked. 

“We called it so, but he had no business in 
that place at that hour, and it wouid have been 
pretty hard work for him to get over the railing 
unless he threw himself over on purpose, J 
knew the truth, wellenough. He was homesick 
and tired of waiting.” 

The last man had been locked in as he finished 
speaking, and I was to go away then and return 
at another time to see the men at their work, 
and to visit the hospital; but on the way out, I 
lingered 2 moment in the warden’s office. A 
sabinet is there with glass doors through which 
you can see various relics of prison history and 
prison discipline—knives with which ghastly 
murders had been committed, ropes which had 
served at hangings, slufg-shots and the like, as 
well as the scarcely less murderous instruments 
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of torture with which prisoners had been pun- 
ished before the time of Warden Haynes. There 
were the iron collars which refractory culprits 
used to wear, iron rings to which they were 
chained when whipped, and the horrible cat-o- 
nine-tails with which the lashes used to be laid 
on. 

Under Mr. Haynes’ management all these 
things have been found unnecessary. He has 
gone upon the humane principle of “fanning to 
a blaze the smallest spark of manhood the con- 
victs may bring with them into the prison,” and 
his success has been wonderful. And yet, and 
yet—think what it is to pass long years speak- 
ing so seldom that one almost forgets how to 
speak at all; eating savorless meals in the soli- 
tary cells, shut out from home, and friends, and 
the life-breath of freedom. This is what the vio- 
lation of the law legitimately brings, and is con- 
sidered so mild a form of punishment that even 
so much softening of the old asperities has been 
regarded by many with doubt and fear. 

The prison register, describing the prisoners, 
giving the name and business of each one, is a 
book of singular interest. Those who can write 
have signed their own names, and they are as 
many as One in three. I noticed one bold, clerk- 
ly signature to which was appended the word 
“lawyer,” showing that not even the fullest 
knowledge of the exactions and penalties of the 
law could keep the errant feet from wandering. 
From this scene one goes forth sorrowful under 
the blue sky, into the free world. On my next 
visit I shall see the men at work, and be able to 
describe more fully their daily life. 

———__+or—__— 
ALICE CARY’S DYING HYMN. 
Earth, with its dark and dreadful ills, 
Recedes and fades away ; 
Lift up your heads, ye heavenly hills; 
Ye gates of death, give way! 
* soul is full of whispered song ; 
Ty blindness is my sight; 
The shadows that I feared so long 
Are all alive with light. 
The while my pulses faintly beat, 
My faith doth so abound, 
I feel grow firm beneath my feet 
The green, immortal ground. 
That faith to me a courage gives, 
Low as the grave to go; 
I know that my Redeemer lives— 
That I shall live I know. 
The palace walls I almost see 
Where dwells my Lord and King, 

O grave! where is thy victory? 

O death! where is thy sting? 
a  . 


CARPET-BAGGERS. 


accurately into the history of parties. 


torical names. 


of terms. 
reign of Charles II., in very offensive senses. 


heads, Whigs, because they sympathized witl 


by the government, and the Roundheads retort 


faith. 


great. . 

American political history is full of “slang’ 
meaningless. How many persons born withir 
of “Bucktails,”’ “Locofocos,’’ “Know Nothings,’ 
ete. ? 


the newspapers, and to be heard in conversation 
is that of “Carpet-Baggers.” 
ways used in a bitterly reproachful sense, par 


common than itis here. It has not yet conquerec 


will do so, as those to whom it is applied do no 
take it to themselves. It is, besides, an incon 


it has grown cannot last long. 





A very amusing volume might be written on 
the “slang” terms of politics,—and it would be 
a very instructive volume, too, for it could not 
be made intelligible without going deeply and 


Almost all these “slang” terms have had ugly 
origins, that is, they were invented and applied 
in areproachful sense; but some of them have 
lived down their origin, and become great his- 


The words Whig and Tory belong to this class 
They are now great and honorable 
designations, and have been so for a good deal 
more than a century and a half, yet they came 
into use almost two hundred years ago, in the 


Whig means a Scotch rustic, and Tory an 
Irish outlaw, or thief. The English Cavaliers 
called their political opponents, the old Round- 
the Scotch Cameronians, who were persecuted 
ed by calling the Cavaliers Tories, because they 
were supposed to sympathize with the Catho- 
lics,—and the Irish outlaws were of the Catholic 
Roth parties accepted the names thus 
given, and made them, not only respectable, but 
names, many of which seem now to be utterly 
the last thirty years could explain the meaning 

One of the terms that came into use just after 
our civil war was over, and is daily to be seen in 
It is almost al- 


ticularly at the South, where it is much more 


a respectable place for itself, and probably never 


venient term, and the state of things out of which 


“Carpet-Bagger” is another name for political 
adventurer, and some of the greatest men that 
ever lived have been called political adventurers. 


a 

Edmund Burke was so called, because, as a poor 
young man, he went to England in search of 
fortune, leaving his native country, Ireland. He 
came to great distinction, and is universally re. 
garded as one of the greatest men that ever fig. 
ured in the politics and literature of England. 
An American “Carpet-Bagger” is a Northern 
man who went to the South, and went there 
hoping to gain personal benefit of some sort af. 
ter the close of the war. The name given him 
indicates that he had no more property than the 
clothes on his back, and enough to fill a carpet. 
bag, that he could carry in his hand. 
But the term is indiscriminately applied, being 
given to men of means as well as to men whose 
means lie in their wits, and their power to use 
them. Thus Gen. Ames, who is one of the sen- 
ators from Mississippi, has been called a “Car. 
pet-Bagger of the first water.” Now, Gen. Ames 
is not only a man of means, but he is a gentle- 
man by position, and by profession, and by his 
modes of life. 
According to this view, all men who go South 
and remain there, are ‘‘Carpet-Baggers,” and all 
men who leave tlicir homes and go elsewhere and 
settle, are also “Carpet-Baggers.”’ The Pilgrims 
who settled at Plymouth, were “Carpet-Bag- 
*| gers;”? and so were the Puritans, who founded 
Boston, and so were the Englishmen who found- 
ed the States of Virginia, and the Carolinas, and 
Georgia. So were the men who went to Cali- 
fornia, and made that State. 
The brotherhood is very large, and may be 
said to embrace almost half the active part of 
the human family. Numbers ought to make the 
word respectable. 

——_+o>———__—_———_ 
THE NEW LOANS. 


The government of the United States is “in 
the market,” seeking to borrow money to the 
amount of fifteen hundred millions of dollars, 
Its purpose is not to create a new debt, but to 
pay the old one, and to refund the latter at low- 
er rates of interest. 

The rate of interest now paid on most of our 
national debt is six per cent., and the stock is 
not taxed like other property. For this reason 
it has been sought by those who had money to 
invest. 

Believing that the money owed by the nation 
éan be more economically obtained, government 
purposes to pay off the larger part of the old 
bonds or debt, by, borrowing the amount men- 
tioned. 

Of this amount, one-third it is proposed to 
borrow for thirty years, for which four per cent. 
interest is offered. Another third the govern- 
ment wish to borrow for twenty years, at four 
and ahalf per cent. interest. The other third 
will be payable at the end of ten years, and will 
bear interest at the rate of five per cent. 

Should these loans all be taken, government 
would effect a great saving in the interest paid 
on the national debt. 

The annual interest on $1,500,000,000, as now 
paid, is $90,000,000. The interest would be one 
quarter less, should the loans be taken according 
to government’s proposition; for the average 
rate of interest then would be four and a half 
per cent., or $67,500,000,—an amount well worth 
saving. ; 

——_—_+oo 
ADDERS. 


It has sometimes been questioned whether ad- 
ders have stings in their tails, or venom in their 
1{/ mouths, but well authenticated facts, like the 
following, prove that at least, some kinds ef ad- 
- | ders sting, and that their sting is poisonous, and 
in some cases, fatal. 

Mr. Brown, having broken an adder’s back 
-with a blow of his cane, and wishing to preserve 
the skin, as it was a remarkably large reptile, 
placed the point of the cane upon the snake's 
neck, to ascertain if it was dead. At once the 
adder commenced beating the cane with the tip 
of its tail, making a wound in the wood with 
1| every thrust. ‘ 

Upon examination, the tail of the adder was 
found to be covered with a scaly termination 
quite unlike any thing Mr. Brown had observed 
in any adder before, or has since seen. 

A lad of seventeen, in New Hampshire, was 
,| Walking barefoot through a field, and was stung 
by an adder’s tail. The boy died in less than 
-| twenty-four hours, with every appearance of 
having been poisoned. The wound was unlike 
1| that produced by fangs. 

A man, having, as he supposed, killed an ad- 
t| der, was taking it home, holding it tightly be 
-| hind the head, as is usual with naturalists, 
when, to his surprise, the reptile threw up its 
tail and wounded him in thearm. He at once 
threw down the snake, crying out that he was 
stung, which proved to be the case. He mani- 


? 


, 





fested every symptom of snake poison. His life 
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THE YOUTHS 


COMPANION: 











‘was sayed after three wecks of intense suffering 
during which period his body was swollen to al- 
most incredible preportions. 
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WHEN YOU SENT YOUR MONEY 
To pay for your Companion, did you sign 
your name to the letter, and send your 
Post-office address ? 





Within the past four weeks quite a number of 
our subscribers have sent the payments of their 
subscriptions to the Companion, but have ne- 
glected to sign their names to the letters that en- 
closed the money. Some of them have sent 
the money in an envelope, without a word by 
which we could know from whom it came. 

Now, out of seventy thousand subscribers, it 
can hardly be expected that we can tell who our 
friends are who kindly send money to the Com- 
panion, unless they themselves tell us. For this 
reason those who have recently forwarded the 
payments of their subscriptions, and have sent 
no name, or post-office address with the moncy, 
must not be surprised if the dates against their 
names have not been changed, to show that it 
has reached us. 

Such persons should notify us at once of the 
emission, and at the same time be sure and give 
the date on which your money was sent, and also 
the name ef the post-office to which your paper is 
addressed. 

Whenever money is forwarded to pay a sub- 
scription to the paper, if it is received at this of- 
fice, the date against the subscriber’s name will 
be changed within two weeks. If the subscriber 
finds it is not changed by that time, he should 
notify us by letter, always giving the date on 
which the money was sent. 

Letters are frequently lost in the maiis—stolen 
by dishonest post-office clerks, or misdirected by 
subscribers—and therefore never reach us. We 
should always be notified, without unnecssary 
delay, if the date against the name is not 
changed, so that search may be made in the post- 
office department for the missing letter. 

A Post-OFFICE ORDER, or a Registered Let- 
ter, are the safest modes of sending money by 
mail. 

In order, then, that our young friends may be 
sure to understand this important matter, we re- 
peat the substance of the above, in the following 
questions : 


Have you recently sent us money by mail? 


If so, is the date against your name on the 
paper changed to show that it reached 
us ? 

Did you sign your name to the letter? 

If not, notify us at once. 


Did you give the name of your Post-office ? 
If not, notify us at once. 


Be sure and send the date on which the 
money was mailed. 





a ee 
SHRUBS. 

Of all the pretty things that grow about the 
farm-house, none are more common or more 
pleasing to the eye than the shrubs. In front 
door-yards and along the roadsides we see the 
purple lilac and the white snowball. The wild 
azalea spreads its perfume through the shady 
woods, and the sweet syringa grows freely beside 
every barn or farm-house. Long after the peo- 
ple move away,and the old house tumbles down, 
some of these shrubs still linger round the half- 
hidden cellar, as if they loved the old spot and 
could not leave it. 

It is very pleasant to think of planting a tree 
and then living to see it grow up; but you may 
not he able to do this. The tree is too large, or 
it costs too much. Take ashrub. It is quite 
small when young, and very cheap. Select a 
nice sheltered spot for it, and set it out by your 
own home. y 

It is not a difficult thing to do. If the soil is 
good—and any soil is good that will produce 
potatoes—dig a round hole large enough to hold 
all the roots of your young plant. Make it 
about afoot deep, and raise a little mound of 
soilin the centre. Set the plant upright on this 
mound, and then fill in the soil about the roots. 
Sift it in slowly and carefully, and spread it 
among the reots evenly and make it free from 
lumps or stones. 

Having filled the hole, press the soil down 
firmly about the plant, and the work is done. 

ws 
A MAMMOTH SPIDER. 


A recent number of the Kern (Cal.) Covrier 
Says: 





We were shown, a few days since, by Mr. 
Thomas, a tarantula’s nest of extraordinary di- 
Mensions, containing an occupant of eorrespond- 
ing size. It was about eleven inches in length, 


and perhaps of nearly equal circumference. It 
Was dug up near Posey Creek, and he was about 


The tarantula is a species of spider, very ven- 
omous, but, fortunately, not ef an aggressive 
nature. The nest of the insect is a curiosity in 
mechanical construction. They are generally 
not more than one-fourth the size of the one al- 
luded to, of an oval shape, put together with 
great compactness and strength, and having a 
door, or lid, which shuts apparently with a 
spring, closely fitting, and as accurately as the 
most nicely constructed watch case. 

This strong and defensive mansion scems to 
be very necessary to the safety of the tarantula; 
for, in spite of his hideous appearance and fear- 
ful fangs, he has many enemics among other in- 
sects and reptiles that are prompt to attack him, 
and generally with success, whenever they find 
him at a disadvantage. 


It is said that certain speculators in California 
have taken to raising tarantulas, for the sake of 
selling them and theirnests tocuriosity-fancicrs, 
at great prices, 





HOW LONG? 
English is a tough language for a foreigner to 
learn, and slow heads get sadly confused some- 
times, over the different meanings of the same 
word. A newcomer who both can’t and won’t 
understand is likely to make some indignation 
and considerable fun. A Chicago paper says: 


During a recent trial before Justice Dougher- 
ty, it was thought important by counsel to de- 
termine the length of time that certain ‘‘two 
quarters of beef, two hogs and sheep” remained 
in an express wagon in front of plaintiff's store 
before they were taken away by the defendant. 
The witness under examination was a Ger- 
man, whose knowledge of the English language 
was very limited; but he testified in avery plain, 
straightforward way to having weighed the meat, 
and to having afterward carried it out and putit 
into the aforesaid wagon. 

Then the following ensued: 

Counsellor Enos—State to the jury how long 
it was after you took the meat from the store 
and put it into the wagon before it was taken 
away. 

Witness—Now I shoost cand dell dat. I dinks 
*bout dwelve feet. I not say nearer as dat. 

Counsel—You don’t understand me. How 
long was it from the time the meat left the store 
and was put in the wagon, before it was taken 
away by defendant? 

Witness—Now 1 know not what you ax dat 
for. Der vagon he vas up mit der sidewalk, and 
dat’s shoost so long as it vas. You tell me how 
long der sidewalk vas. Den feet? Dwelve feet? 
Den I tells you how long it vas. 

Counsel—I don’t want to find out how wide the 
sidewalk was, but I want to know (speaking 
very slowly) how—long—this—meat—was—in— 
the—wavon—before—it—was—taken—away. 

Witness—O! dat! Vell, now, I not sold any 
meat so. I all time weigh him, never measured 
meat, not yet. But I dinks about dree feet. 
Here the spectators, and his honor, and the jury 
smiled audibly.) I know not, shentlemens, how 
is dis I dell you all I can, so goot as I know. 

Counsel—Look here, I want to know how long 
it was before the meat was taken away after it 
was put into the wagon. 

Witness (looking very knowingly at counsel) 
—Now you try and get meintoa scrape. Dat 
meat vas shoost so long in der vagon as he vas 
inder shop. Dat’sall I told you. Dat meat vas 
dead meat. He don’t got no longer in den t’ou- 
san’ year, not mooch. 

Counsel—That will do. 


—-— -—--+o — --— 
JAPANESE HOUSE. 

The Japanese have habits of living about as 
unlike ours as the inhabitants of the moon, if 
that satellite has any living beings. Here is a 
sketch of a Japanese house: 


When the walls of the house are up it consists 
of but one large room, which is then cut up by 
partitions, which are nothing more than sliding 
screens that close up into each other in a fashion 
that admits of one apartment being divided into 
a dozen distinct ones instantly. There are no 
chimneys attached to the houses, and they con- 
tain no beds, chairs or tables. 

The floors are covered with a series of clean 
bamboo mats or cushions, each six feet by three, 
and nicely bound with red or blue tape. They 
are stuffed with light wool or moss, and are as 
soft and yielding to pressure as the heaviest 
Brussels velvet. 

These mats fit in with each other as regularly 
as the squares on a chess-board, and the whole 
floor is kept as clean and is dusted as often as 
the mahogany sideboard in the house of a Dutch 
burgher. No fleck of dirt is ever allowed to rest 
upon the polished surface of the matting, and to 
step upon it with a pair of boots would bea 
greater insult than to make a footstool of a seven 
hundred dollar piano. 

The family sit upon the matting all day, with 
their legs bent under them, in a shape that 
would give any foreigner incurable paralysis in 
fifteen minutes, and they sleep upon it at night. 


44> 
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POOR BUT NOBLE, 

The Gospel Banner sets down some good 
things that a boy said whom his thoughtless 
schoolmates laughed at for being poor. It would 
be hard to find a more beautiful piece of philos- 
ophy than the following cluster of contented 
thoughts: 





I know I am poor, but I am not ragged, and I 
will try to be honest. I can go toschool. Yes, 
Iam poor! but I am not poor enough to steal, 
or to beg, or to lie. 

Idon’tsee, after all, but that I can sing as gayly 





pt sas it to Mr, Blake, an entomologist of Vi- 


lighten people’s hearts. There is Mr. Jones; he 
is rich, but I never heard him sing a hymn in my 
life. His cheek is paler than mine, and his arm 
is thinner; and Iam sure hecannot sleep sound- 
er than I do. 

No, Iam not so poor, either. This fine spring 
morning I feel quite rich. The fields and flowers 
are mine. The red clouds yonder, where the sun 
is going to rise, are mine. I never was sick in 
my life. ,I have bread and water. What more 
could money buy for me than this? 

I thought I was poor, but I am rich. 

The birds have no purse or pocket-book; nei- 
ther have I. They have food and drink, so have 
I. They are cheerful, soamI. They are taken 
care of by their Creator, so am I. 


+> 


PAPER MONEY. 

Paper money is worth but very little where the 
government is so weak and uncertain that no- 
body can be sure the notes will ever be redeemed 
in gold and silver. The paper currency of Hay- 
ti, as itis now, is an amusing instance of such 
worthless government notes, and reminds us of 
the bushels of late “‘Confederate scrip” that went 
to the paper-mills. A correspondent of a New 
York paper, who has recently visited Hayti, 
writes as follows: 





As I stepped ashore at Port-au-Prince, I met 
an orange girl, and asked her the price of her 
fruit per dozen. 

She replied ‘‘Forty dollars.” 

Imade up my mind that that unfortunate 
young woman had escaped from a lunatic asy 
lum, and I noticed a wild look about her eyes, as 
I passed on without saying any thing. 

But when a miserable, beggarly native took a 
message across the street for me, and demanded 
only $400, [ thought it time to remonstrate, and 
I refused to give the audacious swindler any 
thing, expressing my opinion of him in English 
which he didn’t understand. 

But when I saw a straw hat marked $2000, a 
light began to dawn upon me. I held up a five 
dollar gold piece, and the shopkeeper took it, 
gave me the hat, and then shovelled out about a 
bushel of dirty little bits of paper, which he said 
was my “change.” 

Then it was explained to me that the curren- 
cy of the country is a paper money so depreciat- 
ed that 500 or 600 gourdes, or dollars, of it are 
equal only to one dollar in hard money. The 
island was flooded with it, and it was so nearly 
worthless at one time, that $10,000 in paper was 
equivalent to one dollar in gold. 

After I had stuffed all my pockets and my hat 
with the change, l immediately went back and 
paid the ill-used messenger his $400, with a few 
hundred thrown in for having called him names 
in a language which he didn’t understand. 





casein 
THE SUICIDE SAVED. 


A writer in the Sunday School Workman, re- 
lates an incident occurring in her immediate 
neighborhood, which illustrates the wonderful 
“Sirciaane of God in the preservation of human 
life. 

“Our maid,” she says, “was busy hanging 
clothes on the line, when, chancing to raise her 
eyes, she saw a female form suspended from one 
of the windows of a house, so situated that it 
could not easily be seen from any of the adjoin- 
ing houses. 

“In an instant the alarm was given, and the 
poor woman, who, in a2 moment of delirium, 
sought to destroy her life, was released from her 
perilous position. Only a little hook had held 
her clothes, and prevented lier death.” 

The man who forged that hook, and he who 
set it in its -place, little thought of the impor- 
tance of their work; but God saw it all the time. 
Had the hook been slighted in the making, or 
had it been fastened carelessly and insecurely, it 
might have cost a life. But the hook was strong 
and firm, and right side up, and saved a soul 
from death. 

——_—__+9>—___—_- 
AN INFANT LOGICIAN. 


A grandchild of Dr. Emmons, when not more 
than six years old, came to him with a trouble 
weighing on her mind. 

“A. B. says the moon is made of green cheese, 
and I don’t believe it.” 

“Don’t you believe it? 

“T know it isn’t.” 

“But how do you know?” 

“Is it, grandpa?” 

“Don’t ask me the question; you must find it 
out yourself.”” 

“How can I find it out?” 

“You must study into it.’’ 

She knew enough to resort to the first of Gen- 
esis for information, and, after a truly Emmons- 
like search, she ran into the study. 

“T’ve found it! The moon is not made of 
green cheese, for the moon was made before the 
cows were.” 


Why not?” 


—E - +r -—--—--- 
A COMPLIMENT TO GREATNESS, 
When Tom Moore was in Paris, at the height 
of his fame, he was approached in the street, 
one day, by two gentlemen in great haste, one 
of whom eagerly asked,— 
“Are you Tom Moore?” 
“Tam,” was the answer. 
“There, now!”’ said his interrogator to the 
other, and the two turned upon their heels short- 
ly, and walked away. 
Ce eae 


A Drawpack.—An old man, while reading 
the lives of the antediluvian patriarchs, declared 
“he wouldn’t have lived in those days for all the 
world, as a man stood the chance of having the 





as if I hada thousand dollars. Money does not 














WE are glad to receive contributions to this department 
from all who take an interest therein. None but original 
puzzles are desired. Novel and humorous ones are par- 
ticularly welcome. 

We aim to give a variety each week. 
we can use only brief communications, 
Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside. 
We cannot return.unavailable contributions, 


In order to do so, 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 


ENIGMA, 

IT am composed of twenty-one letters, 
My 1, 7, 21, 14 is a vegetable. 

My 13, 2, 8, 19 is an article of furniture. 
My 12. 5, 4, 15 is a girl’s name. 

My 1, 11, 18, 14 is useful in time of war. 
My 10, 21, 3, 17 is a part of speecia. 
My 12, 9, 20, 16, 6 is a bird. 

My whole is an old proverb. 


2. 
WORD SQUARE, 

. A man’s name. 
. Enthusiasm. 
. To jeer. 
A helper. w. 

3. 

ENIGMA. 

Tam composed of 20 letters. 
My 8, 8, Lis what we all do. 


ANNIE. 


2 BO at 


J.C. 


My 2, 15, 16, 4 is a part of the body. 

My 5, 9. 8, 19, 17, 20 is a fruit. 

My 14, 13, 18, 16, 15 is a state. 

My 11, 8, 6, 7 is an adjective. 

My 10, 12, § is a body of water. 

My whole is what every boy would like to have. 
W. A.D. 


4. 
REBUS. 











OTHER THEM 
OTHER THEM 
OTHER _ THEM 
OTHER THEM 


5. 
RIDDLE. 
I have no hands, 
I have no feet, 
Yet I often travel 
Through the street. 


6. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My /irst is in butter but not in milk, 
My second is in cotton but not in silk; 
My third is in sugar but not in cake, 
My fourth is in water but not in lake ; 
My jifth is in woman but not in girl, 
My sixth is in diamond but not in pearl. 
My wholeis a very pleasant city. 
The home of scores, both wise ‘aad witty. 

NELLIE. 


Ga, E, M. 


7. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIAGONAL. 
The diagonals of the square are two cities of Eu- 


rope. 
I A city of Holland. 
2. A city of Europe. 
3. A city of England. 
4. A city of Africa. 


5. An island of Europe. ADAM ANT. 


Conundrums. 


Why must a line drawn by a pen always be ona 
slope? Because it’s always an ink-line (incline). — 

Why is the sun like a good loaf? Because it’s light 
when it rises. 

Of what feminine creature are you reminded, in the 
completion of a building? A house-maid, 

What is that which we often return yet never bor- 
row? Thanks. 

Why is an elephant the most miserable of animals? 
Because of the greatness of its size (sighs). 

Why isa philanthropic effort like a blow aimed at 
aman’s face? Because it tends to human-ize (eyes). 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Bear, Ella, Alps, Rash. 

Talk, Asia, List, Kate. 

. Springfield, the capitol of Illinois. 

ot-ice. 

5. ‘A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 
6. Fish, Qre, Xenophon—Fox, HEN. 


- 


7. James, Nile, Potomac, Raisin, Salmon. 


Pooper 





toothache for more than five hundred years,” 





8. Brown, Crown, Drown, Frown, Grown. / 
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DEBBY WARE. 


Debby was such a queer old thing 
I scarce can tell you what she was; 
She squinted her eyes, and mumbled her lips. 
And twisted her thumb from knuckles to tips, 
And her voioe was shrill and cross. 


Debby lived in a queer old house 

As gloomy and rough as she; 

Weeds and briars ran wild in the yard, 

And the garden soil was barren and hard— 
With its one half-leafless tree. 


Nobody cared for Debby, much, 

Nobody tried to care, 
Till one sweet maiden, whose heart bestowed 
Such siches of love they overflowed, 

Had found poor Debby Ware. 


Debby at first was shy and cold, 
For leve was so strange to her; 
But never a heart is wholly bad, 
And never a life but may be glad 
If its waves an angel stir. 


And Debby learned for a coming friend 
With a joyful watch to gaze; 

She trimmed the thistles from gate to door, 

She brushed her garments and sanded the floor, 
With thrifty, womanly ways. 


Debby was such a queer old thing, 

But when the sweet maiden spoke, 
The mumbling mouth and the squinting eyes 
Answered with gentle and wise replies, 

As her heart’s long silence broke. 


The maiden with Christly love had brought 
The pitying Christ to her, 
And peace unwonted illumined her mien, 
Like one whose dwelling of old has been 
But a vacant sepulchre. 


Life’s highways have many a tomb, 
With tenants of grief and sin; 
Where are the angels through briars and weeds 
To find the door of their glooms and needs 
And wait upon Jesus in? 


A little love for the Master’s sake 
Is a trifling thing to spare, 

But if poor Debby should stand at last 

With the white robe over her queerness cast, 
Weuld it be a trifle there? 


> 





For the Companion. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN 
YOUTH. 

The pious instructions of a father or mother 
return to the memory of the most wayward child 
—in solitude—in sickness—in trouble—in the 
wakeful hours of the night—after a sad experi- 
ence—at the prospect of death. 

You may have read of Rev. Wm. Grimshaw, 
an eccentric preacher, who did great good in the 
wild parish of Haworth, England. He had a 
son, who became dissipated, and caused him 
many anxious hours. The good people of Ha- 
worth wondered at this, for “the boy had been 
prayed for by some of the holiest men of the 
land.” 

The poor fellow survived his father, but he 
still carried with him the memory of parental 
example, and a sense of his own degeneracy. 

On returning from the ale-house, intoxicated, 
he used to say to his horse, the ont which his fa- 
ther had ridden upon his circuits, “Once thou 
carried a saint, but now thou carriest a devil.” 

The memory of his father’s example and pre- 
cepts saved him at the very brink of rnin. He 
said, with a look of surprise, when dying,— 

“What will my father say when he sees [have 
got to heaven!” 

Richard Cecil gives the following affecting pic- 
ture of his early life: 

“Where parental influence does not convert, it 
hampers. It hangs on the wheels of evil. I had 
a pious mother who dropped things in my way. 
1 could never rid myself of them. I was a pro- 
fessed intidel, but then I liked to be an infidel in 
company rather than alone. | was wretched 
when by myself. ‘These principles, maxims and 
data spoiled my jollity. 

“T went with one of my companions to see ‘The 
Minor,’ (a profane play). He could laugh heart- 
ily at Mother Cole—l could not. He saw in her 
the picture of all who talked about religion—I 
knew better. The ridicule on regeneration was 
high sport to him—to me it was none; it could 
not move my features. He knew no difference 
between regeneration and transubstantiation—I 
did. I knew there was such a thing. | was 
afraid and ashamed to langh at it. Parental in- 
fluence thus cleaves to a man—it harasses him 
—it throws itself continually in his way. 

**My mother would talk to me, and weep as she 
talked. I flung out of the house with an oath, 
but | wept when | got into the street.” 

That mother lived to see him an altered man. 
Ile became one of England’s choicest ministers. 

—- ~o> ———_ 
A WILD UNDER-GROUND JOURNEY. 

In the neighborhood of the beautiful city of 
Munich, Bavaria, is a mountain of salt, which 
yields a great revenue, and which tourists love 
to visit for its romantic interest. A description 
of atrip through the inside of this mountain, 
lately written, sounds almost like the old orien- 
tal stories. It is funny, too, in parts. 
an extract from it: 


Here is 


At length we came to a gate, on opening 
which, we ascended some four hundred steps. 
then on and on through the dark, narrow pas- 
sage, then down a long series of steps. Reaeh- 
ing a wide excavation, we saw a long, steep in- 
clined plane, steeper than the roof of a house, 
down which we were told we must slide. 

There was alighted lantern at the bottom, so 
we could see our destination. Here we learned 








the object of our back sheep-skins. Two smooth 
poles were placed within a foot of cach other, 
and reaching from the top to the bottom of the 
descent. Each of us was furnished with a thick 
leather glove, with which to grasp the rope on 
the side of these poles. 

The distance down was about three hundred 
fect—and suppose the rope should break? It 
looked strong, however, and the guides assured 
us there was no danger. 

A guide first took his seat on the poles, placing 
the fect outside, then three of us astride of him 
and of cach other, just as three boys would ride 
a barecbacked horse, only we were almost top of 
each other, 

All being ready, we were directed to loosen our 
grasp on the rope, with which we complied with 
“fear and trembling.” Down we went with light- 
ning speed, and in a few seconds were landed 
safely at the bottom; the pole railway turning 
into a level position at the bottom, which soon 
arrested our progress. 

We had a little scare, all for nothing. Then 
came down the next party, poose-back, and we 
received them with shouts of laughter! It was 
a railroad ride on sheep-skins and wooden poles, 
which we had never before experienced, and we 
found it quite as exhilarating as desirable. 

Then following our guide, we entered another 
long, narrow passage, till we came to a little 
lake of salt water. 

This pape about half a mile long, and in 
places half as wide. All round the margin were 
placed lighted oil lamps, three feet apart, the re- 
flection in the water producing a very beautiful 
effect. Here we all entered a boat and were 
rowed across. 

The upper floor, or ceiling of rock overhead, 
was apparently as level and smooth as the ceil- 
ing of our room. Here we were a mile from 
where we entered the mountain, with more than 
a mile of rock above us. But our journey was 
not ended. We entered another narrow passage 
and walked on, till we came to what had been 
another deep lake, but from which the water 
had all passed out. 

We descended to the bottom of this lake by 
another poose-back and pole-railroad ride. Here 
the guide took us to a place where workmen 
were engaged in excavating the solid rock salt, 
and gave us some fine specimens. At the bot- 
tom of this lake he showed us a shaft which had 
been sunk five hundred feet deeper, with the 
machinery for forcing down air for the workmen. 


At this point it begins to look as if the trav- 
ellers never would get out again, but the inform- 
ant says the way through to the other side of 
the mountain was not so difficult, and that they 
accomplished it partly over sharp inclines and 
climbing paths, and partly in a little rail car. 

———_+or— 
OLD ROBERT SCOTT. 

Prof. Gould writes to the Cornell Era, from the 
Adirondacks, some interesting particulars about 
a hardy old farmer and woodsman of that re- 
gion, who appears to be quite of the stamp of 
John Brown, “whose soul is marching on.” The 
home of Scott is at North Elba, very near the 
farm of the old martyr (recently made the prop- 
erty of the American people through the exer- 
tions of Miss Kate Field): 

We alight at the clearing of Robert Scott. In 
voice, and manner, and aspect he is as shaggy 
and surly as a wild bear, but he has the kindest 
of hearts under that rough exterior, and those 
who know him best are sure to love him most. 
We of course knew nothing of him then, and 
asked him if he would take us in, with some mis- 
givings as to the result of the application. 

“To be sure I will,” he growled out, in the 
roughest kind of tone. 

“Can we stay here for a few weeks?” 

“Jest as long as you’re a mind to,” was the 
reply, jerked out in a curious staccato style. 

“Well, what are your terms?” we asked. 

“Terms? What terms?” he inquired, with a 
puzzled expression of face. 

“Why,” we said, ‘‘we want to know what you 
will charge us a week for our board.” 

“[Lwon't charge you nothing,” was his prompt 
ree did a 

We did not feel willing to accept these terms, 
so, after much higgling, the price was fixed at 
eighteen pence a meal. 

We wanted to give him cighteen pence for 
lodging, also, but the proposal seemed to him 
likean insult. “It’s worse than stealin’, to take 
eighteen pence froma man jist for layin’ in a 
bed; he don’t hurt it a bit, and he may as well 
lay in it as for it to stand empty.” 

So it was finally settled that eighteen pence a 
meal was to cover washing, and lodging, and 
the use of horses and hounds when we wanted 
them. Since ladies with Saratoga trunks have 
found their way there, you have to pay ten times 
as much for poorer accommodations. 

There never was amore perfect woodsman than 
Scott. He seemed utterly unconscious of cold, 
hunger or fatigue. If night overtook him while 
hunting in the woods, he would seoop out a 
hole in the snow-bank and sleep in it about as 
comfortably as he could in his own bed at home. 

One day he was raking hay in the meadow, 
when he espied one of his young heifers making 
for the woods. He knew that it she once got in- 
to them it would take a hunt of several days to 
find her, so he ran with his utmost speed to 
catch her, but his foot caught in a “witch hop- 
ple,” and he was thrown violently avainst a rock, 
and his shoulder blade and arm bones were bad- 
ly broken. 

He did not utter a groan, but coolly told his 
men that he guessed he would goto Au Sable 
forks and have his bones set. Without going to 
his house he started off through the forest and 
walked eighteen miles to the forks, where he had 
the bones set, and then walked back. 








| 


| 


In the afternoon of the same day the haymak- 
ers saw him come out of the woods at the same 
point that he entered them the day before, and 
began to rake coolly with one hand, as though 
nothing had happened. 


——— + -—__—. : 
GIRLS’ BOOTS AND SHOES. 

The pride that pinches the feet is certainly the 
kind that goes before misery. How deceived 
fashionable girls allow themselves to become in 
the notion that their fect are small, appears in 
the instance quoted below from Dr. Dio Lewis’ 
book, “Our Girls,”’ published by the Harpers: 


One evening, in Lexington, I was discussing 
before the assembled school the subject of shoes 
for women, and had been remarking that the 
soles were uniformly too narrow, when Miss B. 
spoke up: 

“Why, doctor, my soles are perfectly immense. 
Why, they are twice as broad as my foot.” 

“Miss B., will you be kind enough to take off 
one of your shoes, and send it forward?” 

It was cheerfully and quickly done. 

“Henry, please bring the rule. Now we will 
measure this sole.” 

“Miss B., I find that this sole is two and one- 
half inches wide; do you think your foot is nar- 
rower than that?” 

“O! a great deal. 
as my foot!” 

“Miss B., will you please come to the platform, 
& moment?” 

So, limping along, one shoe off and one shoe 
on, she presented herself. 

“Miss B., will you be kind enough to put your 
foot upon that sheet of white paper? Now hold 
up the other foot, and let your full weight press 
upon this one. There, now, hold still a minute, 
and let me draw the pencil around your foot. 
There, that will do. Now we will measure this 
mark, and see just how broad your foot is. 
Why, Miss B., | find that your foot is three 
inches and three-quarters broad—no, stop, it is 
three inches and seven-eighths; no, stop again, it 
really is four inches broad. Now what do you 
think? You may take the rule and measure 
yourself, if you doubt it. The sole is two inches 
and a half and your foot is four inches broad.” 

‘But, doctor, it is four inches broad only when 
it is spread out by standing my whole weight on 
this one foot.” 

“Yes, Miss B., but that is exactly what takes 
place every time you step. For example, when 
in walking, you lift the right foot and push it 
forward, your whole weight is not only on the 
left foot, but, pushing with the left foot in pro- 
pelling the body forward, you have, in addition 
to your weight upon that foot, the effort of push- 
ing forward with it, which makes the toes still 
broader, and that takes place every time you 
step. So I presume when you are walking brisk- 
ly, that if your foot were at liberty to spread, it 
would reach four inches and a quarter. This 
shoe sole, which you think is immense, is two 
inches and a half wide. Now what do you sup- 
pose becomes of the inch and a half of foot 
which has no sole to rest upon? Either the up- 
per hokls the foot and prevents its spreading, or 
the foot spreads on either side beyond the sole, 
and presses down upon the edge of the sole,” 


That sole is twice as wide 


—_—_+o>—___——_ 


HOW TOBACCO BETRAYED A 
CRIME, 

The revelations of the microscope are marvel- 
lous in their accuracy, so much so as to give us 
at times a possible hint of what omniscience 
must be. This power of the microscope in ex- 
posing and detecting facts concealed from the 
naked eye has made it a valuable help in discov- 
ering evidences of secret guilt. The Norwich 
Bulletin prints one of the remarkable stories of 
certain proof of crime so found, in the mucilage 
of aletter which had been licked by a tobacco 
chewer. 

Some time ago a registered letter arrived at 
the Chicago pcst-office that should have con- 
tained five one hundred dollar bills; but when 
the envelope was opened the money was missing. 

After a superficial inquiry, which had no valu- 
able results, an experienced detective was called 
in and directed to find the thief and the money, 
if possible. This gentleman seems not to have 
belonged to the moccrn school of police detect- 
ives, whose services derive whatever value they 
have from the pleasant social relations main- 
tained with thieves and outlaws. 

He went to work in earnest to solve his prob- 
lem, and showed considerable sagacity in his 
methods. He had no clue to guide him except 
a knowledge of the offices through which the let- 
ter had passed, and whatever facts an examina- 
tion of the envelope might reveal. 

The envelope showed no signs of having been 
tampered with, but, to neglect no possible source 
of information, ke carefully removed the muci- 
lage remaining upon it and examined this 
through amicroscope. Minute particles of to- 
bacco were found upon it, which seemed to have 
been derived from that form of the weed known 
as “plug tobacco.” 

The officer, therefore, concluded that whoever 
last closed the envelope must have used tobacco 
so prepared. He determined, therefore, to find 
out whether any of the persons employed in the 
several offices through which the letter had 
passed used plug tobacco. 

Each of the offices between Chicago and that 
where the plundered letter was mailed was vis- 
ited in succession, and the officer contrived to 
borrow a chew from each of the persons employed 
in them, but one after another handed him a pa- 
per or box of fine cut. The postmaster at the 


Jast office was an old friend of the detective, and 
Was universally considered a respectable and 





worthy man. No thought of suspecting him 


had entered the officer’s mind; he was forced to 
believe that he was on a cold track, and that his 
ingenious stratagem would lead to nothing, 
But the habit of asking for a chew had grown 
upon him, and he repeated his usual question. 
“Will you give me a chew of tobacco?” 
“Really,” was the answer, “I don’t think I 
have any that you would use; I never use any 
thing but plug.” E 
The officer was convinced that his old friend 
must be the thief. He arrested the postmaster, 
procured a search-warrant, and found the five 
one hundred dollar bills in an old-fashioned da- 
guerreotype case, carefully folded into the space 
behind the picture. The unfortunate victim of 
covetousness and plug tobacco is now paying 
the penalty of his crime in the prison at Joliet. 


A WORM-PEDDLER,. 
No trade is less honorable for being odd. A 
good many boys we know would hardly have the 
courage to be angle-worm-merchants, but so 
long as there is nothing better to do it is as good 
a way as any to turn an honest penny. Read 
this good story: 
A gentlcman who had been visiting the White 
Mountains last summer, on his way down saw 
a little boy get on the stage with a box which 
seemed to be filled with earth. 
“What have you there, my little boy?” said 
the gentleman. 
“Worms.” 
“Worms! 
them?” 
“Sell them. Two for a cent. The fishermen 
can’t get them in the lower part of the moun- 
tains, and so I go up the valley here and dig 
them, and bring them down and sell them.” 
“But how do you pay for such a long stage. 
ride?” 
“I don’t pay; I shine—I shines his boots,” 
pointing to the driver. 
“So you have an oceupation besides peddling 
worms ?” : 
“Yes, that is the way I get my living. I have 
fifteen dollars already laid up, and it’s only the 
beginning of the season.” 

“You’re a smart boy,” said the man; “but is 
this all you are ever going to do?” 

“No, indeed. I go to school over in Vermont 
during the winter—pay two dollars a week for 
board.” 

“‘So you have no home, then?” 

“No.” 

“No father?” 
“No.” 





What are you going to do with 


“No mother?” 

“No; nobody. I make my own way, and one 
of these days I am going to college.” 

“To college! To what college?” 

“Amherst. That is a good one, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, one of the best in the country; but you 
won’t ever go there.” 

“You'll see.” 

Good for the worm-peddler. He’ll make his 
way through the world, we have no doubt. Any 
boy with such a spirit can get an education. 
He is not ashamed of poverty, nor is he afraid to 
work. Some boys would be too proud to sell 
worms for a living. They would rather starve 
or steal.— Methodist. 


TOUCHING DEVOTION. 

One of the most tearful cases ever told on pa 
per is this, of a little boy, a mere child, who 
travelled 1400 miles, taking care of the body of 
his dead mother all the way: 


An express man, upon reaching his office ear 
ly one cold morning in January, observed on the 
sidewalk a long, heavy box, which his practised 
eye at once identified as containing a corpse. 
Upon the end of the box, shivering with cold, 
sat alittle half-clad boy, about seven or eight 
years of age. Addressing him kindly, he said,— 

“My lad, don’t sit there, you will freeze. Come 
in and sit by the fire.” 

Bursting into tears, the little fellow replied,— 

“No, Ican’tcome. My mother is in this box, 
and I promised her that I would not leave her 
until we got home.” 7 

Deeply affected with the touching devotion of 
this brave little fellow, he finally succeeded in 
convincing him of the entire safety of his pre 
cious charge, and taking him to a neighboring 
restaurant, gave him a warm breakfast, and then 
learned the particulars of his story. : 

His father died about a year previously, in 4 
remote village in Minnesota, leaving his mother 
in poor health and nearly destitute. She died, 
but a few days before the bby’s sad journey, 
charging the little hero with the sad duty ¢! 
conveying the remains to her friends ina dis 
tant State, and furnished him with (all she had) 
a sum of money barely sufticient to carry the 
both by freight cars to their destination. 

The little fellow had actually ridden night and 
day in a freight car with his melancholy trust, 
never for a moment losing sight of it. 


42> 
+o 


DIVINE RETRIBUTION. 


A young farmer, who lived at Belton, near Ep 
worth, in Lincolnshire, about the year 1720, be 
ing at breakfast in his house, started up, - 
cried, “I must go into the barn!” One asked 
him, “Fer what?” He said, “1 cannot tell; 
and ran away with his knife in his hand. 4% 
first thing he saw, when he came into it, was his 
father, who had just hanged himself on — 
the beams. He immediately cut him down, 100 
him in his arms, brought him into the house 4 
laid him on a It was not long before 
came to himself. He then looked upon | 
and said, “Now God requited me! Three # 
twenty years ago I cut dewn my own fatbe, 
who had hanged himself on that very sa 
beam!” 
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For the Companion. 
THE STOLEN PIE. 


Caroline at the table 
stands, 
The rolling-pin she 
swiftly plies. 
With careful haste and 
skilful hands, 
She’s making pump- 
kin pies. 


Full well she knows, at 
twelve o’clock, 

Three hungry boys will 
come from school. 

She takes one pie to the 
chopping-block, 

And leaves it there to 
cool, 


Stately and grave as 
any nun, 
Comes walking up a 
tall Shanghai; 
O, Caroline! t#the res- 
cue run! 
She’s eating up your 
pie! 


She comes! she comes! 
with cries and shouts, 

Towel and piefork wild- 
ly waving. 

Alas, too late! she finds 
the plate, 

But nothing else worth 
saving! 

Miriam. 





For the Companion. 
WHAT I GAVE GRANDMA. 
Grandma had a birthday about a week ago. 
Every body was talking about making her a 
present, so I thought I would. 
I didn’t know what to buy her. If she was a 
boy I could have got her a top or a kite. 
I thought girls liked dolls, but grandma was 
too old for dolls. Grandma has almost every 
thing she wants. I tried to get something she 
didn’t have. 
I asked father what he thought grandma 
would like best. He said, “A little less noise 
from Jack Stone.” I guess he was joking. I 
told him I was in earnest. 
He said, “Perhaps Mr. Gooding can tell you 
what’s best.” 
I didn’t think so. Mr. Gooding hasn’t any 
grandma. Perhaps he had once. I wonder 
whether she used to make him sit still when he 
was little, or tell him he was a restless little 
fuss-about. She couldn’t do so now. He’s too 
big. He’d make fun of me. His face is real 
shiny, just as if he rubbed it with soap. I guess 
he does. He’s got a great deal of soap in his 
grocery store. 
I kept awake thinking about what to give 
grandma. Then I fell asleep. I dreamed about 
it. It was a funny dream. 
I thought grandma was a little tiny girl. I 
mean I dreamed it. Iwasa greatman. Grand- 
ma wanted to get across the brook. She couldn’t 
Without getting her feet wet. I dreamed she 
would like a pair of rubbers best. I was going 
to buy them, but I woke up. I couldn’t then, 
for it wasn’t daylight. 
I had another sleep. I didn’tdream any more 
about grandma’s present. 
I went to grandma’s the next day. I tried to 
see what would please her best. I didn’t like to 
ask her right out, so I said,— 
“Grandma, supposing you were going to have 
a birthday, and a little boy about ss big as me, 
wanted to make you a present, what should you 
tell him you liked best? I mean, if he hadn’t a 
great deal of moncy.”’ 
She looked at me real funny. She said she 
Was sure she didn’t know, unless it was a rock- 


ing-chair made of gold, with a cushion made of 


white satin. 
I asked her if she loved rubbers. 
She said “‘yes,’”’ but she had just bought a 


after all. 
guessed he could find something, but he wanted | 
I had | Of the United States now amount to about $60,000,- 
a story in a book, though, with a | 900, They are contidently expected to reach $200,- 
| 000,000 by the time the New Bonds are ready for de- | 
- ae _ | livery in May. The proposals of the Secretary of the 
Mr. Gooding said that when he was a baby,  oaneaty aan then oreinnee eo en following pro- | 


rather have 
picture for it. 


his father went away. 


So I went to his store. He said he | 


to tell me a story first. I love stories. 


I understand it better. 


He didn’t say where. Tt | 


was cold weather. I guess it was Christmas, be- | 


cause he said every body was happy then. | 


A snow storm came on and the wind blew the | 
snow into great drifts. Then it was night, and | 
it got dark outside. Mr. Gooding’s mother 
rocked him, and cried. Mr. Gooding don’t re- | 
member this. 
They thought Mr. Gooding’s father was lost. | 
Mrs. Gooding was awake all night. She had | 
her cry for nothing, for her husband came home | 
the next day. He couldn’t get home before, it 
was so stormy. It was Mrs. Gooding’s birthday | 
and Mr. Gooding brought her a present. 

I couldn't guess what it was. I tried to, three | 
times. First I guessed it was a watch. Then I 
guessed a bookmark, and then I guessed a box 


of candy. I was wrong every time. 
Mr. Gooding had to tell me! 


It was a head-dress all covered with beads, 
and he thought grandma would like one of those. 
He sold them. They cost a whole dollar. 
I only had five cents. Five cents don’t go a 
great way, I think. It’s enough for a little boy 
like me, but it isn’t big enough for grandma. 
I felt very sorry. If every body made grand- 
maa present and I didn’t, people would say I 
was mean. I don’t like to be mean. 
I thought perhaps I’d better give grandma the 
five cents and let her buy what she chose. It is 
very trying not to know how to spend a little 
money. I don’t have to try very hard for my- 
self, but grandmas are so different. They seem 
to have every thing. 
Mr. Gooding asked me if I loved my grandma. 
It was strange of him. Every body knows I do. 
Perhaps I never told him. 
He said he thought she was a real nice old 
lady. He said he would like to make her a pres- 
ent himself, and if I gave him the five cents we 
could make grandma a present of the cap be- 
tween ns. 
I did so. 
Mr. Gooding made me a present of five sticks 
of candy. 
Grandma was very much pleased with her cap. 
She has worn it a great deal. She said it was 
just what she wanted. 
Iam glad, because I do not like to offend any 
body. 
Mr. Gooding must know a great deal. 
saved me a great deal of worry. 
It is getting cold. The windows rattle. My 
dog, Johnny, is snoring. He has barked in his 
sleep. I can’t say any thing more, for the 
Youth’s Companion has come. This is all I have 
to say about what I gave to grandma. 

JACK STONE. 

——~+o—————_ 

WILLIE’S “WHISTERS.” 
Little Willie B. was very anxious to have 
“whisters,” like the minister, of whom he was 
very fond. He was told he must wait till he was 
aman. Still he pecped into the glass every day, 
but saw no signs of them. At last, after he was 
nearly discouraged, he was taken down with the 
measles, which left the skin very rough. Lying 
upon the sofa, one day, his little hand passing 
over his face, he discovered the roughness, and 
startled the family by screaming to an older sis- 
ter, “O Wi! Wib! tome twick, they’re toming, 
the whisters are toming.” 


He 














e hey WHILE YOU ARE YOUNG to Jack- 

an & Co.’s, 59 Tremont Street, Boston, and buy 

one of rthose light drab Hats, forsoon yeu will be too old to 
wear them. You can also find a nice umbrella there. 


A REMARKABLE REMEDY for Kidney Com- 
plaints is found in White Pine Compound. All who 
have used it (and there are hundreds) pronounce it inval- 
uable. 19—1w 


LL WHO HAVE USED IT Concur in extolling 
Poland’s Humor Doctor as the remedy best calculated 
to remove humors from the system and to strengthen and 











restore the debilitated body. 19—lw 
HE MAGIC HORSE. HOW TO MAKE A 
STEAMBOAT. Stories, Adventures, Experiments, 


Tricks, Games, Puzzles, a etc., will be found 
in “Happy Hours.”* Only 25 cts. a year. Three months 
for Ten Cents. Address apy” HOURS, 22 Ann eit” 
t 


New Yo 
THE SUNBEAM. 
Published monthly. A splendid paper for Boys and 
Girls. 20 cents a year, samples 3 cents. Address SuN- 
BEAM, Middletown, Conn. 19—lw 








RAZORS! RAZORS! RAZORS! 
Gentlemen, why shave with a dull razor? The most 
wonderful razor sharpener ever introduced —— no- 
tice is the “Ellectrical Razor Sharpenes”’ I will guaran- 
tee it to sharpen the dullest razor in one-half minute. 
Sent to any part of the United States on receipt of 25c, 
free. Address JAMES 't, L. BASCOM, 
19— Burlington, Vt. 


WHEATON “The Printer’ 


Will print your name in Fancy Type on 100 Bristol 
Board Cards, and send by return “mail for only Rd cts. 








I thought perhaps Mr. Gooding might know, 


It was told to him afterwards | lions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the 


| in coin, at the rate of four per cent. per annum. 


» COMP: AN TON. 
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NEW LOAN OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The subscriptions to the New Five Per Cent. Stock 


mme: 

First—Bonds to the t of three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after ten years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, 
| at the rate of five per cent. per annum. 

Second—Bonds to the amount of three hundred mil- 





United States, after fifteen years from the date of 
| their issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly 
in coin, at the rate of four and a half per cent. per 
annum. 

Third—Bonds to the amount of seven hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of 
the United States, after thirty years from the date ef 
their issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly 


Subscriptions to the loan will have preference, af- 
ter the above-mentioned two hundred millions are 
taken up, in the following order, namely: 
First—Subscriptions for equal amounts of each 
class of bonds. , 

Second—Subscriptions for equal amounts of bonds 
bearing interest at the rate of four and a half per 
cent., and of bonds bearing interest at the rate of 
five per cent. 

Third—Subscriptions for any five per cent. bonds 
that may not be subscribed for in the preceding 
classes. 

Subscriptions to the remainder of the $200,000,000 
of five per cents., which are unconditional, are now 
going on, and the bonds will soon be issued to the 
subscribers, who can receive a scrip certificate in ad- 
vance, if they desire to pay their gold or exchange 
United States 5-20s at once, in the registered or cou- 
pon form. Registered bonds will be issued of the de- 
nominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and 
$10,000, and coupon bonds of each denomination ex- 
cept the last two. The interest will be payable in the 
United States at the office of the Treasurer, any As- 
sistant Treasurer, or designated depository of the 
Government, quarterly, on the first days of Februa- 
ry, May, August and November, in each year. 

The bonds of the several classes aforesaid, and the 
interest thereon, are exempt from the payment of 
all taxes or dues of the United States, as well as from 
taxation in any form by or under State, municipal, 
or local authority. 

After maturity, the bonds last issued will be first 
redeemed, by classes and numbers, as may be desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The reduction of the public debt since the close of 
the war of the rebellion, and the relief, at the same 
time, to the annual burden of interest, are as follows; 
Prancinal CFG, BOG ccecseccccsocccesvcseses $2, _ 995,275 
Paid under Johnson ...... 595, tide 


Principal, March 4, 1869. 
Paid under Grant.... 






Present public debt...... .. 
eS eae 1,832,051 
Reduced in four years by redemptions and 

STINE Oe ND hrc ccnscinccécccesccvcescee 25,442,501 
Interest charge, Bs cscewkesussenseees ecccece $126,389,550 
Reduced in two years by payment....... ewan 12,052,998 
Present interest Charge. ......cscssccceccseces $114,336,552 


The proposed further reduction of the annual in- 
terest charge upon the public debt by refunding is 
as follows: 
By exchange of $500,000,000 United States six 
per cents. for new five per cents. of 1881 $5,000,000 
By exchange of $300,000,000 United States six 
per cents. for four and a 2 half pet r —— of 1886. $4,500,000 
By exchange of $700,000,000 United States six 
per cents. for four per cents of 1901 $14,000,000 
Total saving per annum by refunding........ $23,500,000 
The whole proceeds of the new loans will be ap- 
plied to the payment or redemption and cancellation 
of the 5-20 years six per cent. bonds, and, in addition 
to these proceeds, the 5-20s are now being reduced 
by purchase at the rate of $10,000,000 per month. 
Cc. C. NORVELL, 
In charge of advertising United States loans. 
TrEAsuRY Orrice, New York, April 15. 


Loan Agents in New England. 
Boston, Mass. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 
Page, Richardson & Co. 
Spencer, Vila & Co. 
Head & Perkins. Stone & Downer. 
Hubbard, Brothers & Co. Walker & Merriam. 
‘Tower, Giddings & Torrey. 
P. M. Blake, Bangor, Maine. 
8. P. Burt, New Bedf ford, Mass. 
George P. Bissell & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Elton Banking Company, hag aterbury, pal 
H. H. Bunnell, New Have: pd 
E. S. Scranton & Co., New ‘Haven, ” 





Blake Brothers. 
Brewster, Sweet & Co. 
Beck Brothers. 

Foote & French. 





The Beautiful Days that are Past. 
This is Frank 
claim, his dest song and chorus, 


that are past; while the music is so filled with 


once become a general favorite. 
been charmed by 


and also a beauty of ——"s rae fanciful axe of con- 
struction which must make Beauti 


lation any of his previous compositions. 
dealers everywhere, and mailed for 35 cents to any address, 
when you say where you saw this notice. 
MARTIN, Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


Howard's newest, and, as the critics 
The words will recall to 
every one, singer and hearer alike, their beautiful days 
ha “pensive 
melancholy and sweet sadness,’ that the song must at 
The thousands that have 
his “Guess Who?" and “Little Bare- 
foot,’’ will find in this all the sweetness of those songs, 


ul Days 
that are Past more than riv a = © popularity and circu- 
Sold by music 


> = W. 





WALTHAM 


WATCHES 


Every Variety of Size and quality, in 


Gold and Silver Cases. 





The experience and extensive facilities of the 


WALTHAM COMPANY 


enable them to produce the largest variety and most de- 
sirable 


American Watch 


in the market. 


We offer them at 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


at prices to command the attention of all purchasers, 





BIGELOW, KENNARD & 00., 
331 Washington Street, 
Corner West Stree 


0G Orders by mail will receive same attention as pes» 
sonal application. 18—6w 





NOTICE! 


The subscribers to the Youtn’s COMPANION number 
over 70,000, and to each we extend the invitation to visit 


‘““OAK HALL,”’ 


the oldest and largest 


Boys’ Clothing House 


IN AMERICA. 


We keep constantly on hand in our Ready-Made 
Department, the choicest assortment in all Styles and 
Colors of 


Youths’ and Ohildren’s Garments, 


And in our 


BOYS’ CUSTOM ROOM, 


Under the charge of 


J. Walter Read, 


make to order, at Low Prices, the very filuest of work. 


, } A 


NINE distinct departments are har y 
at “OAK HALL,” and entire outfits tor 





MEN AND BOYS 
Can be obtained at little trouble and expense. 
Strictly One Price for All? 


And every article sold is guaranteed to be just as repre- 
sented, both as to durability and color. 


. “OAK HALL,” 


32, 34, 36, 38 NORTH STREET, Boston. 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON. 
19— 





LEATHERBEE BROTHERS, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Eastern and Western 


LUMBER, 
LEATHERBEE BROTHERS’ WHARF, 
NEW ALBANY STREET, 

Second Wharf South of Dover Street Bridge, 
—AND— 
480 and 482 Harrison Ave., opp. Perry 8%, 


Joun W. LEATHERBEE, 
ANDREW F. LEATHERBEE. 


BOSTON 
19—8w 








1826 USE THE “VEGETABLE 
PULMONARY BALSAM. 


—nothing better. CurTLER Bros. & Co., Boston. 


» 1870 


The old standard remedy for Coughs, Colds, omg eo 


Look Here Boys! 


We have a new DouBLe DoLiark STzAM ENGINE. B 


with double steam chest, double oy just w 





has four times the power—fuur times the boiler capacity 
ave written us about. Costs $2. Sent to ai 


address on receipt of the amount. 








li—ttp New edtord, M Mass. 


325 = A} MONTH! Horse at and carriage age 
$ ) Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred,Me. 18-3 


COLBY BROS. — 


508 Broadway, 














TERMS: 
The Sunsceiprion Price of the Companton is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER, 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

THE Comranton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
vance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE Prro- 
curepD, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post Masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

The date against your name onthe margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. Allarrearages must be paid 

The courts have decided that all subseribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Always give the name of the Post-Oflice to which your 
ase is sent) Your name cannot be found on our 

Oks unless this is done 

Letters to publishers should be 

MASON & CO. 











wmldressed to PERRY 
» Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


For the Companion, 
LIFE IN ANCIENT ROME. 

The Romans had a sort of daily news, but it 
Was not a newspaper, and it was not of our type, 
for it was not preted. No files of it, therefore, 
have come down to us, to sharpen our under- 
standing of Roman manners. There are one or 
two Latin novels, but they also are of an ancient, 
rather than a novel sort. ‘To tell us how the Ro- 
mans lived, have the works, which are also 
the plays, of Pliutus and Terence, the letters of 
Pliny and Cicero, and last, but not least, the ru- 
ins of the city of Pompeii, preserved whole for 
us in hava. 

From. these we learn that the first 
thing an ancient Roman did when he rose from 
his couch at daybreak was to put on his clothes. 
That is to say, if he took them off when he went 
to bed, which is not certain. It is, however, 
probable that the ancients generally slept in 
bare skins. ILis dress was simple enough, being 
only a tunic and a toga, which might be ealled 
his whole toggery. He put on his shoes with- 
out stockings, and had no underclothes, panta- 
loons, cravats or paper collars to excite his chol- 
er, and no watch to forget to wind. His tunic 
was his shirt, but had no starched bosom or 
pearl buttons, and being loose, was easily gotten 
into. Then he tied round his waist a belt with 
a money-pouch, Which was his only pocket. It 
probably did not contain a handkerchief, for 
though we have all heard of Roman noses, who 
ever heard of their being wiped? Then came 
the toga, which was something between an In- 
dian blanket and a lady’s cireular cloak. It was 
an awkward garment to wear, but all the more 
fashionable on that account. In a strong win 
it filled like a sail, and if one wanted to use his 
arms or legs, it was very much in the way. The 
orators, however, knew how to fold it gracefully, 
and used it as effectively as Gavazzi does his 
cloak, when he makes himself look like the evil 
one sowing tares. 


we 


SsOUurees 


The Roman was not, like some of us, tired be- 
fore he was attired. Ile was soon ready, and 
stepped out from his bed-room into the atrium, 
or central hall of his house. If he is a rich man 
and apatron, his atrium is crowded with ser- 
Vants (shives) to receive orders, and clients come 
to bring or ask presents, and to consult their 
chief. If he is a poor man, he is, of course, 
somebody else’s client, and goes (figuratively 
speaking) to pat his patron on his back. In this 
ease his house is all atrium—one room, with a 
hole in the roof, by which light, and air, and 
sometimes rain enter, 

This business past, a repast is in order, A 
slight breakfast is eaten alone of bread and figs, 
or olives, Cotfee and tea had not yet bestowed 
their delightful flavor and fragrance on the 
world at large, and if the Roman wanted a hot 
drink, he took wine and water, spiced and sweet- 
ened with honey, cane not having yet made su- 
This was Roman punch, and was called 


gar. 
calda, 


After this frugal meal he betakes himself to 
the forum, or market place, which stands in the 
middle of every Roman city. Here all the pub-| 
lie meetings and courts are held in the open air, 
so that there is no crowding or bad ventilation. 
If he is a member of the Senate he attends, but 


even though poor, he does no hard work. No 
free-born Roman labors with his hands. He 


is a politician, and then, as now, spends his 
time in talking and voting, thus adding to his 
other characters that of a loafer. The slaves do 
the work, carry on the trades, and according to 
our ideas are the most respectable part of the 
people. At noon the politicians cease from their 
toils, and refresh themselves with their prandi- 
um orluncheon. ‘This meal is like the first, with 
the addition of a little meat or fish. They take 
it without any ceremony, wherever they happen 
to be, and sometimes nowhere. 

During the morning the Roman lady has been 
engaged in spinning and making the family 
clothes, or if too grand for this, she has been 
occupied like idle women, clsewhere, in al ages 
of the world. 

In the afternoon the gentleman goes to his bar- 
ber to have his beard shaved, his hair and nails 
curtailed, and then to his bath. The Romans 
washed away a good deal of time in the private 
and public baths. The latter were among their 
finest buildings. There the younger men prac- 
tised gymnastics and attended games, the more 
dignified riding out on horseback, or in carriag- 
es with their families. 

The chief meal (cana or dinner) was in the 
evening, and it was the only one at which the 
family came together, It was also the one to 
which friends were invited instead of the family. 
The oldest Romans sat to dinner, but in later 
times they lay like babies, and had their meat 
cut up for them, putting it into their mouths 
with their fingers. The trichnium, or couches, 
on which they laid themselves out for dinner, 
had three sides, and held three on each side. 
The banquets were often quite sumptuous, con- 
sisting of more than six courses. The people 
had probably to guess the time to go to bed, and 
so having ended our day with them, we will 
wish them now ‘Good-night.” 





VARI Ery. ; 
THE BOY AND THE BRICKS, 
A boy hearing his father say “Twas a poor 


rule that would not work both ways,”’ said, “Uf 
father applies this rule about his work, I will 
test it in my play.’ So setting up a row of 
bricks three or four inches apart, he tipped over 
the first, which, striking the second, caused it to 
fall on the third, which overturned the fourth, 
and so on through the whole course, until all 
the bricks lay prostrate. 

“Well,” said the boy, “each brick has knocked 
down his neighbor which stood next to him; | 
ouly tipped one. Now I will raise one, and see 
if he willraise his ne chbor. I will see if raising 
one will raise all the rest.” 

Ile looked in vain to see them rise. 

“Tere, father,” said the boy, “is a poor rule; 
"twill not work both ways. They knock each 
other down, but will not raise each other up.” 

“My son,” said the father, “bricks and men, 
Tam sorry to say, are alike active in knocking 
each other down, but are not inclined to help 

each other up. 





Wrens 
DON’T FORGET THE OLD FOLKS, 
Don't forget the old folks, 
Love them more and more 
As they, with unshrinking feet, 
Near the “shining shore.” 
Let your words be tender, 
Loving, soft and slow; 
Let their last days be the best 
They have known below. 


‘idisdieiaditacidedien 
A LAWYER'S WIT. 

The rigid observance of old English rules in 
the South Carolina courts, and a neglect of the 
same on the part of Mr. Petigru, gave rise to the 
following passage: 

“Mr. Petigru,” said the judge, “you have ona 
light coat. You can’t speak.”” 

Petigru replicd, ‘May it please the bench, I 
conform strictly to the law. Let me illustrate: 
The law says that the barrister shall weara black 
gown and coat, and your honor thinks that 
MEANS L black coat?” 

“Yes,” said the judge. 

“Well, the law also says the sheriff shall wear 
a cocked hat and sword. Does your honor hold 
that the sword must be cocked as well as the 
hat?” 

He was permitted to go on. 





- ~ sia 
STRENGTH OF GROWING VEGETABLES, 


So fragile a structure as a mushroom can, un- 
der certain circumstances, exert most extraor- 
dinary power; for, according to Mr. Meehan, of 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, 
it is well known that a mushroom will “lift a 
paving-stone many times its own weight, rather 
than turn over and grow sidewise, which it 
would appear so much easier for it to do.”” The 
fact is also a curious one, that tree roots will 
throw over immensely strong walls against 
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which they have grown, though one would think 
the pressure against the softer soil would give 
room for their deve lopment, without the necessi- 
ty of their expending so much force against the 
wall. 

es e . 


“THY WILL BE DONE,” 


“What makes you look so sad, Charlie?” said 
ateacher to one of his young scholars, one morn- 
ing. Charlie turned away his face to hide a tear 
that was ready to start from his eyes. His 
brother answered for him. 
“Mother is very angry with him,’ said he, 
“because he would not say his prayers last night; 
and he cried all day because a little bird died of 
which he was fond.” 
“7 could not say ‘Thy will be done,’ because of 
my poor bird,” said the little boy. 
The teacher took him by the hand, saying,— 
“My dear boy, I am very glad to find you were 
afraid to say to God what you could not say 
truly from your heart; but you must beg of Him 
to give you submission to His will.’ 


-_- i. 
TENDER THOUGHT OF A LITTLE GIRL. 


A little Sunday school girl, when dying, wished 
her mother to put no roses round her head in the 
coffin; and on being asked why not, she said: 
“Because Christ’s head was crowned with 
thorns.”” The beautiful thought has been versi- 
fied by the poet Montgomery, whose lines we 
append: 

“Mamma,” a little maiden said, 

Almost with her expiring sigh, 

“Put no sweet roses round my head, 

When in my coflin dress I lie.’ 

“Why not, my dear?” the mother said, 

“What flower so well a cor ~ adorns?” 

“Mamma,” the innocent repliec 

“They crowned our Saviour’s _ with thorns,” 


« ~ —_ 
BACHELOR HOUSEKEEPING, 


A gentleman on the hill, who is keeping 
“bachelor’s hall” for a short time, during the 
temporary absence of his wife, has been in the 
habit of getting hisown meals. The other morn- 
ing he thought he would boilaham. So he ar- 
ranved his fire, put on the kettle, and procured 
a pail of water. In a fit of absent- mindedness, 
however, he placed the = of water on the floor, 
put the ham into it, and started serenely for his 
forenoon’s labor, reflecting on the jolly dinner 
he was to have. He was somewhat astonished, 
on going home at noon, to tind an uncooked ham 
quictly soaking in a pail of water. 

> 


CURIOUS BREAD. 


Bread is made by the Mexican Indians from 
the eges of a certain brine-inhabiting insect. 
So says Dr. Packard, one of the best American 
authorities on entomology. There is a hike, at 
the edge of which these eggs are deposited in 
large quantities. The Indians fish them out and 
sell them in the market. When uncooked, they 
are known by a name signifying water-wheat. 
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“WILL you be kind poe to tell me if Iam 
half the way to © ventral Park 

“Faith 1 will,” said Pat, sit you will tell me 
from where you started.” 


“THAT MAN,” said a wag, “came to Nashua 
forty years ago, purchased a basket, and com- 
menced gathering rags. How much do you sup- 
pose he is worth now?” It was a conundrum 
we could not answer. ‘Nothing,’ hec continued, 
after a pause, “and he owes for the basket. 


A YOUNG MUSICIAN, remarkable for his mod- 
esty and sincerity, on his first appearance before 
the public, finding that he could not give the 
trills effectively, assured the audience, by way of 
apology, “that he trembled so that he could not 
shHaAKe 


Tur following was the composition of a candy 
figure of baby in a cradle which was lately ex- 
amined by the city analyst of Dublin: “The era- 
dle was composed of a mixture of plaster and 
sugar; the body was sugar and rice starch; its 
eyes were Prussian blue, its cheeks tinted with 
cochineal, and its clothes were painted with 
chromate of lead.” 


“Dasun,” THE BuTCHER’s Doc.—Mr. Wilcox, 
of Liverpool Road, Islington, London, has a 
clever little dog named “Dash.” On week-day 
mornings he may be seen at the shop-door, wait- 
ing for “the “newsboy,” from whom he receives 
a copy of the newspaper. Instantly, “Dash” 

carries the paper to his master in the parlor. 
Ile, however, declines to give up possession of 
the paper until a piece of bread and butter is 
presented in payment of his services. 


Poor KERrosenE.—The Biddeford (Me.) Jour- 

nal says a family, troubled by a neighbor in the 
same building borrowing things without leave in 
their absence, lately tried the experiment of leay- 
ing their kerosene can filled with water. The 
lady of the other part ef the house, not long 
after, called in to inquire where they bought 
their’ kerosene, for hers wouldn’t burn. She had 
wasted nearly a bunch of matches, but could 
not light her lamp. 


W. B. 





Fire Insurance Agent, 
40 State Street, 


SEARS, <a 


Agents! Read This! 


Vy JE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 
#30 per week and expenses, or allow a large 

commission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 

8—6m Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


39—lyeow 








Gis DIOLUS BULBS—8 1 00 per doz. a 
MW Send for seed and bulb circular, 8. H. 





A TIME FOR EVERY THING. 


There isa time for every thing, 
Has oft been said and sung; 
But none has charms like those of Spring, 
‘To those who yet are young; 
The farmer mellows up his al, 
And sows broadcast his se ed " 
That he may from the season’: 
Get bread for “time of need; 
The Boys then wish for thinner “CLOTHES,” 
That they may be both coe/ and neat, 
Which they can buy at Gkorck FENNo’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 








A Coven, CoLp, Ox SoRE THROAT requires immediate 
attention, as neglect oftentimes results In some incurable 
Lung Disease, “ Brown's Bronchial Troches” are a simple 
remedy, and will almost invariably give immediate relief. 

Owing to the good reputation and popularity of the 
Troches, many worthless and cheap imitations are offered 
which are good for nothing. Be sure to OBTAIN the true 
“ Brown’ ‘s Bronchial Troches. ” Sold ev erywhere. 


ANTED — AGENTS — 875 to $2 


per 
nth, every oe re, ye a female, to wy uce 
i MMON SENSE FAM- 





the GENU IN Ni IMPROVEL 
ILY SEWING MACHINE, hts machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, taoke quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider ina 
most superior manner, Vrice only = Fully leensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $l, for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more autiful, or more 
elastic seam than ours, It makes the “Elastic Lock 
Stitch."". Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a com- 
mission from which twice that amount can be made, Ad- 
dress SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh. Pa; a. 
Louis, Mo. en or Chie ago, de “19-1 
\APITAL STORY of SCHOOL-BOY life, full of 
/ fun and adventure, just commenced in No, 41 of HAN- 
EY’S JouRNAL, On trial to any new subse riber three 
months for only TEN cents. “Specimens” of newsdealers 
only. JESSE HANEY & CO.,, 119 Nassau st., N.Y. Ex- 
poses humbugs and swindlers, *19—3w 


$6( A WEEK paid. If you want “business send 
stamp to NoveLty Co., Saco, Me, *16 

GENTS WANTED—($225 a ot = 
American Knitting Machine Co., BOs- 





TON, MASS, or ST. LOULS, MO. *48—6n 
GENTS WANTED.—For our new book, “Tig 
CHRIggtIAN’s LEGACY.” ‘The best ever offered’ agents, 


Send fora Circular. W.d. HOLLAND & CO., SpringticKl, 
Mass., or Chicago, Ill. *li—2w 
Boys! Boys! Boys! 

HE FIRESIDE FAVORITE is tke cheapest 
Paper published. Each number contains kIGUT QUAKTO 
PAGES. ft contains mafier of interest to everybody. 
Splendid ‘Tales, Sketches, Poetry, Wit, Humor, Fun, Wis- 
dom, etc. It is issued about the’ first’of each inonth, and 
is sent regularly to subscribers for 

ONLY 25 CENTS 
a year; 5coples for only $1. Specimens 5 cents. None 
Fr. Send 25 cents and get the paper for a whole year. 
You will not regret it! Address 
FIRESIDE FAVORITE, 


*18—2w M iddletown, Conn. 





THe 


BRIGHT SIDE, 
One Dollar. 


this advertisement, 
*l6—4w 


An eight page, illustrated 
weekly for young people. 
Best, prettiest and che arene 
s the world. TRIAL TRIP, 
ONE DIME. Agents wanted. 
Large prenuiamis or cash com- 
Say where you saw 
BRIGHT SIDE CO., 
Publishers, Chic ago, Ml 











YOUNG FOLKS, 


Say to your father and mother that the HEADQUAR- 
TERS for English or American 


CARPETS, 


OIL CLOTHS, &c., \s at 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 











33 Washington Street, - - - - Boston. 
_lt—tw 
‘or filing or binding Books, 
BOOK BINDER. Magazines, Vapers, Music, 
&ec. See them at Book Stores 
and News Stands, or send stamp for circulars, or 25 cents 
IGHT SIDE CO 
* *16—4w Manufacturers, ( hicago, IL. 
Just out—1871. New Rules. Mailed for 10c and stamp. 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. *it—cow 2t 


’ AN al article for universal use! 
ALDEN'’S READY] ™ cle fo 
Sermons, Manuscripts, &c., 
for sample, » saying where you saw this advertisement, to 
BASE BALL GUIDE. 


$500 REWARD. 
Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt's North American 
ycannot cure. Price per package, $125 






. ale by all druggists. 
CARRUTHERS & DEMERIT T, 

120 Hanover Street, Boston. Send for circular and home 
testimonials, “49-610 





For Moth | Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is the only reliable and harmless Remedy known for 


removing Brown discoloration. Sold by dracsints every 
where. pot, 49 Bond nd Street, New York. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Erup- 
tions, and Blotched disfigurations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 
It & inv — to the afflicted. Prepared only by Dr. 
B. C . Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street. 
New ¥ You ‘sold by Druggists every where. li—4m 


SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
WEED ZAMILY. FAVORITE, 
WH LER & WILSON, 
OWE, TNA, 
AMERICAN, &c., &¢» 
Sold for small installments, as low as #5 per Month, 





or may be paid for in Work done at home. Fer Circu- 
lars and ENG address 
ENGLEY, RICE & PECK, 





Marblehead, Mass. 


pe to Engley & Rice), 
323 


8—ly Washington, cor. West St 


. 
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